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BY ALFRED B. STREET, ESQ. 


The American Revolution was the heroic age 
of our nation. In times like these—when por- 
tentous shadows are darkening our horizon—is 
it not important to bring ourselves in contact 
with that age, and breathe the atmosphere of its 
healthful, invigorating, and patriotic presence ? 

It does not, like the heroic ages of the Greek 
and Roman, glimmer from far antiquity, in- 
volved in mythic doubt. It touches us with its 
fingers—its voice sounds in our ears. In the 
household nook still stands the musket that 
rang at Ooncord. Above the fireplace is still 
bright the sword that gleamed at Yorktown. 
Yea, still lingers among us the grandsire that 
heard the half-fearful volleys of the first, and 
the stern cannonbursts of triumph that rolled 
around the summits of the last. 

A grand age, indeed, was our Revolution. 
Across the brow of mountains and the breast of 
plains are graved immortal battlefields—many a 

‘pine still sighs the story of suffering—many a 
homestead hallows a tradition of fortitude— 
many a wild spot preserves the record of some 
daring deed. 

And the dead that perished in that glorious 
time—all around us are they scattered! Be- 
neath the cliff where the eagle wheels—in the 
glen where the torrent dashes—along the wood 
where the wind wails without a break through- 
out ‘the summer day—by streams where the 
bell of the kine tinkles in the quiet.grass—there 
in the cause of freedom sleep the brave. We 
are the inheritors of the blessings reaped from 
the battlefields, the suffering, the fortitude, and 
the scattered graves. How deeply should we 
shrine in our heart of hearts the priceless 
legacy ! 

A great spectacle to history is the rearing the 
red foundation walls of our Republic. 
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They were reared in the loneliness of forests, 
beyond a stormy ocean, of whose dark existence 
Europe was scarcely aware; through battles 
that were considered mere rebel skirmishes by a 
continey$ which had but lately trembled to the 
martial tread of Saxe and Marlborough, and 
where, in its eastern borders, the double-headed 
eagle of Russia had just dashed back, with wing ot 
thunder, the crimson crescent of the infidel. 

In a stirring period did the Revolution dawn. 
The world was aglow with the minds which, 
whether for good or for evil, are linked to ever- 
lasting remembrance. Voltaire was still aiming 
the arrows of his wit, and Rousseau spreading 
the moonlight of his sentiment; Mirabeau and 
Robespierre were seeing before them the airy 
dagger of their republic, the demoniac shadow 
of ours; the crescent of Napoleon was just 
emerging, leading up his constellation of mar- 
shals; Wellington, with his chiefs, was also 
rising. The realm of painting was illumined by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds—of sculpture, by Canova 
and Flaxman, and music, by Mozart and Haydn. 
Cowper was breathing his gentle music over the 
rural scenes of England, and Burns, like the 
lark, carrying a pinion wet with the dews of the 
heather to glitter in the loftiest sunlight of 
poesy ; Alfieri, Klopstock, and Metastasio were 
touching the harp of song with their differing 
fingers; while Dibdin kindled the sea with his 
genial glow ; Garrick still survived, and Siddons 
was witching the world with the freshness of 
her powers; Johnson was filling the picturesque 
nooks of the London Tavern with his ornate 
wisdom, and the world with his splendid rheto- 
ric ; Gibbon was jewelling the grave robe of his- 
tory; Junius was casting from his ambush his 
polished darts; Linnswus was detecting life’s 
fairy mechanism in the flowers; La Place and 
Herschel were unlocking the starry secrets of 
the skies; forensic eloquence was flashing forth 
in Curran, Grattan and Erskine; Chatham and 
Burke, Fox and Sheridan, were variegating the 
British Parliament with their hues; and, lastly, 
Cook was unfolding the hemisphere of the mys- 
terious Pacific, studded with its island stars; 
thus opening the future commercial highway of 
* 
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the republic, the battle of Saratoga was mainly 
instrumental in erecting. 

Amid all the affluence of deed and thought 
which Europe exhibited, in these far-away 
forests of the West, two clarion peals, the pre- 
lude to a power which is destined to rival these 
splendors, proclaimed the signals of an arousing 
people. 

“Give me liberty or give me death,” ringing 
from the South met from the North the stern 
war cry, “ Millions for defence, but not a cent 
for tribute!” and a youthful nation stepped forth 
to confront oppression with instantaneous arms, 
like Minerva springing from the head of Jove. 
The battle of Saratoga * was the turning point 
of the American Revolution. An English histo- 
rian has placed it among the fifteen gonflicts 
that have decided the fate of the world. Group- 
ing its features, it presents a grand historical 
painting which America should emblazon on the 
proudest wall of her Pantheon. 

Let us glance at this painting briefly in its 
details. Upon one side we behold Lake Cham- 
plain, with the walls of Ticonderoga upon their 
grassy knoll—Lake George stretches its dark 
silver with stern mountains (in whose glens are 
scattered breastworks) guarding the fairy islands 
—we see the Mohawk valley green with forest, 
scattered with meadow, and laced with its river, 
holding a little fort; here are towering, the 
Highlands, in which are perched intrenchments 
with American flags gleaming in the foliage— 
there is the sweep of wilderness darkening the 
upper Hudson dotted with forts waving the 
same flag—we see the height of Bemis whitened 
with the tents of the opposing armies—in the 
midst, the struggling hosts ia their contrasting 
blue and scarlet, the Union flag over one, and 
the standard of St. George above the other—in 
the far perspective we mark the shadowy forms 
of Wayne, and Greene, and Putnam, the array 
of the Continental Congress, and Washington 
himself bending his grand brow full of stately 
solicitude upon the fortane of the conflict, while 
in the upper distance, victory is flying with 
eager look, like Pallas toward the Grecian host, 
holding the laurel for the American conqueror. 

The mystic number of three appears to pre- 
side over or be connected with this battle. 

The campaign was planned by the King, the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord George Germaine, and 
Burgoyne himself; it embraced three expedi- 
tions; the battle possessed three momentous 
auxiliaries in Oriskany, Bennington, and the 
siege of Fort Stanwix; it trembled upon three 


* It is called Bemis Heights from its particular local- 
ity ; Stillwater from the town, and Saratoga from the 
county in which it was fought. It is, however, more 
generally known as the battle of Saratoga. 
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special exigencies, the failure of the American 
ammunition, the tidings of the deserter at Fish 
Oreek, and Clinton’s delayed approach; three 
memorable women were involved in its desti- 
nies, the Baroness de Riedesel, Lady Harriet 
Ackland, and Miss McOrea; it connected itselt 
with the three greatest events next to it of our 
Revolution, Bunker Hill, through Nixon, the 
capture of Andre, through Arnold, and the 
seige of Yorktown, through St. Olair; it had 
three great champions in parliament; it was 
divided into three parts including the surrender ; 
it was known by three appellations; and was 
fought three years after the assembling of the 
first Congress. 

Let us now briefly glance over the events pre- 
ceding this great battle. 

The colonists long endured the grievances of 
the British king. At length, they marched to 
his front, and asked redress. But, like the 
throne of Darius in Persian story which flashed 
at all who approached it, that of England 
gleamed at the entreating colonists, 

The king, however, little knew the soul of 
America. Concord drew its rural weapon. 
Bunker Hill launched its thunder. Washington 
was made commander, and the Continental Con- 
gress issued the Declaration of Independence. 
But fortune frowned. The foe was swept from 
Boston, yet he gained Long Island and the city 
of New York, was victorious at White Plains, and 
possessed himself of Newport. Washington re- 
treated southward from Cornwallis, then turning, 
scathed his foe with the lightnings of Trenton 
and Princeton, swept him from New Jersey, and 
intrenched himself at Morristown. 

The British Oabinet, beholding this tide of 
varying success for its cause, determined, at 
last, by one blow, to finish the contest. 

The State of New York, occupying a most 
important position in the confederacy, was de- 
cided upon as the scene of action. New Eng- 
land, the general recruiting ground of the 
Americans, was on its left, on its right the 
chain of lakes swarming with Indian tribes. 
Barricaded from New York, New England 
could no longer furnish troops, and, herself un- 
supported, could at length be subdued. New 
York crushed, the savages of the lakes would 
crowd to the English flag, while across her*ter- 
ritory the States below could be easily reached. 

Accordingly, in the commencement of the 
year 1777, tie plan of what is now universally 
known as the campaign of Burgoyne, was ma- 
tured. 

Lieutenant-General John Burgoyne was pos- 
sessed of distinguished soldierly capacities. 

He had served, in 1761, as lieutenant-colonel 
commandant of dragoons at Belle Isle, in the 
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Bay of Biscay, and in the British-Portuguese 
campaign in 1762, as a brigadier-general. In 
this campaign he surprised and took, with des- 
perate resolution, the town of Alcantara in 
Spanish Estramadura holding a force of twelve 
hundred men, at the head of a handful of dra- 
goons, with scarcely any loss on his side.* 

In addition to his position as a soldier, he was 
amember of the House of Commons, an eloquent 
debater, a poet and dramatic writer of celebrity, 
of scholastic acquirements, and held a high 
social rank in England. 

An expedition, under him, was to move from 
Canada through Lake Champlain, capture the 
American posts, and advance down the upper 
Hudson. A simultaneous expedition was to pass 
by Oswego, through the Mohawk valley, while 
another, from the city of New York, was to cut 
its way through the posts of the Highlands up 
the Hudson—all three to form a junction at 
Albany. 

Major-General Philip Schuyler was at that 
time commander of the northern American 
forces, consisting, under his immediate com- 
mand, of about one thousand men, wanting 
food, clothing, and ammunition, with his head- 
quarters at Fort Edward. Brave, sagacious, 
with a mental vision that swept the whole field 
of his duties, he was eminently qualified for the 
important station he occupied. History has at 
last twined the laurel she has justly taken from 
Gates, around the brow of this consummate sol- 
dier and noble patriot. 

We will now throw a look over the American 
defences of the northern region. 

Fort Ticonderoga,t the key of that region, 
guarded Lake Champlain where it narrowed 
into a winding alley. It was linked by a 
bridge to the breastplate of redoubts clasping 
Mount Independence, and held, with the latter 
and three or four outposts towards Lake George, 
a garrison of four thousand men, under Major- 
General Arthur St. Clair. There was a small 
advanced post at Crown Point, four miles be- 
low, and Skenesborough, at the head of the 
lake, held also a few Americans, There were 


* The Spanish general was taken prisoner, and the 
Seville regiment totally destroyed. Three standards 
and a large quantity of arms and ammunition fell into 
the hands of Burgoyne. 

+ It was built by the French in 1756, and named Fort 
Carillon (from the sound of the neighboring falls of 
Lake George outlet joining the lake at the point where 
the fort stood); it sustained successfully a siege by 
General Abercrombie in July, 1758, but in 1759 was 
taken by the British under General Amherst. It was 
surprised and taken from the British on the 10th of 
May, 1775, by Colonel Ethan Allen, with his Green 
Mountain Boys, assisted by Benedict Arnold. 

Ticonderoga is taken from the Iroquois word Che-on- 
de-ro-gah, signifying Water that talks. 
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likewise the following American forts; Fort 
Ann, six miles south of Skenesborough, where 
glanced leafy Wood Creek; Fort Edward, at 
the confluence of its Creek with the Hudson, 
fourteen miles lower down from Fort Ann; Fort 
George, at the head-waters of its lake, fourteen 
miles northwestwardly from Fort Edward; and 
nine miles south of the latter, at the rapids and 
ford of the Hudson, littl« Fort Miller, a dot in 
the forest sea; most if not all occupied by 
troops. 

Between these forts and Albany, forty miles 
from Fort Miller, there was here and there in 
the sweep of wilderness, a diminutive, rough 
homestead in its wild clearing, with its stone 
chimney so capacious that the settler, on the 
ledge above, might catch within the sparkle of 
his own fireside. 

Such was the situation of northern New 
York when, on the 1st of June, 1777, Burgoyne, 
acting on his part of the projected campaign, 
embarked a portion of his forces in boats, bound 
up the lake to Cumberland Head, the general 
rendezvous, the whole army thence to proceed 
to Ticonderoga. As they passed up, an ad- 
vanced corps of fifteen hundred, including bat- 
talions of light infantry and grenadiers, encamp- 
ing at the river La Colle, on the west side, 
united with them. They then proceeded in 
successive brigades, the one eucamping where 
the other had left. ° At Cumberland Head, Bur- 
goyne awaited the arrival of all his forces as 
well as stores and ammunition. Between the 
17th and 20th of June, his whole army had 
assembled. He then continued up to the river 
Bouquet (also on the west side, and named after 
a French officer, who, in an expedition against 
the Indians, held with them there a treaty of 
peace), and encamped at the falls of the river 
where hé was joined by four hundred Iroquois, 
Algonquins, and Ottawas. On the 2ist, at a 
war-feast, he addressed them, stimulating their 
loyalty, but warning them against indiscriminate 
bloodshed. Thence he embarked once more, 
the Indians in canoes in front, the advanced 
corps with gunboats in regular line, followed by 
the two British frigates, the Royal George and 
Inflexible, towing huge timbers to throw across 
the points of the lake, with brigs and sloops 
rearward, then the first brigade in regular line, 
himself and his Generals Phillips* and De Rie- 
desel,t immediately after, in pinnaces, with the 
second brigade, the brigades of Germans and 
camp followers successively in the rear. Sweep- 
ing thus picturesquely along, with the Ameri- 


* Commander of the artillery. He had distinguished 
himself at Minden, in 1759, by routing the French with 
his cannon. 

+ A Brunswick major-general. 
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can watchboats hovering upon his front, he 
arrived on the 26th at Crown Point,* whose 
small American garrison vanished at his ap- 
proach. Remaining there three days to bring 
up the rear of the army, he issued a pompous 
proclamation to the inhabitants of New York 
and New England, exhorting them to lay aside 
rebellion against their king, promising protec- 
tion to those who did o, and threatening those 
who did not with the direst punishment. On 
the 30th of June, the advanced corps, under the 
command of General Fraser,t moved up the 
west shore from Putnam’s Creek, where they 
had been encamped some days, to Four Mile 
Point (four miles’ distance from Ticonderoga), 
and the German reserve, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Breyman, up the east shore to Richard- 
son’s farm opposite. 

On the ist of July, the whole army moved 
forward, and encamped before Ticonderoga, in 
two lines—the right wing at the Four Mile 
Point, and the left nearly opposite; the two 
frigates with the gunboats anchored just beyond 
the reach of the enemy’s batteries, and covering 
the lake from the west to the east shores. 

Burgoyne’s force, at this time (fit for duty), 
consisted-of three thousand five hundred and 
seventy-six British, and two thousand nine hun- 
dred and nineteen German regulars, exclusive 
of the artillery, which amounted, British, Ger- 
man, and a corps of recruits attached, to five 
hundred and eleven. In addition, there were 
two hundred and thirty-one Canadians and pro- 
vincials or loyalists (the latter amounting to 
only eighty-three, under Peters and Jessup, but 
increased afterwards), and four hundred In- 
dians; the whole force amounting to seven 
thousand six hundred and thirty-seven. The 
ordnance consisted of a powerful brass train of 
the finest description. 

Simultaneously with the departure of Bur- 
goyne from St. John’s, Barry St. Leger, a 
Canadian colonel, left the Sorel with a detach- 
ment of Rangers, and proceeded up the St. Law- 
rence to Oswego. Joined there by Sir John 
Johnson with troops and the Indian chief Brant, 
with a band of savages, he, heading a force of 
one thousand seven hundred, plunged into the 
wilderness untracked save by the trails of the 
Iroquois, the blazed path of the trapper, or 
the broken way of the emigrant. With the 


* Near the scene of a desperate conflict on the lake 
between Captain Pringle, commanding the British ves- 
sels, and Benedict Arnold, the Americans, in October, 
1776. It was the first naval battle between Great Bri- 
tain and America. . 

+ Signalized during the war in Germany by effecting 
a retreat with five hundred chasseurs in sight of the 
French army. 
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savages in front, the whole party marching in 
Indian file, on the 3d of August St. Leger 
entered the valley of the Mohawk at Fort Stan- 
wix, situated at the head navigable waters of 
that river, and at the carrying place between it 
and Wood Oreek, and on the 4th commenced 
the siege of the fort. 

The beautiful Mohawk valley, veined by its 
winding river, and with its sparse German popu- 
lation, was, even then, comparatively cultivated. 
The sylvan picture showed fields smooth or cov- 
ered with charred roots, scattered amid the virgin 
forest; here and there the looped homestead, 
with its long, low barn; the fortified stone 
church; the palisaded hamlet, and the frequent 
blockhouse on its bare knoll, with its stony 
base, its thick timbered sides perforated with 
loopholes, its jutting stories, and cannon frown- 
ing from its pointed summit. 

Along the river crept cautiously the batteau 
fearful of the Indian ambush, and over the 
rough, disjointed roads glanced the white-topped 
wagon of the advancing settler. 

Colonel Peter Gansevoort, commander at Fort 
Stanwix (a work with four bastions) with a 
garrison of State troops and militia amounting 
to seven hundred and fifty men, determined on 
defending his lonely post to the last. Day by 
day he beheld St. Leger raising his works, with 
the wild forms of the Indians flitting among the 
trees as they aimed their rifles at the fort, he 
laboring all the while at his incomplete de- 
fences. 

In the meanwhile, Gen. Nicholas Herkimer 
had left his rural homestead at the Mohawk 
River, and roused from the meadows and dingles 
of its valley, eight hundred men who left their 
scythes and axes for the relief of their little river 
fort. To intercept them, St. Leger sent under 
Col. Butler, Major Watts and Brant, a detachment 
of Rangers, of Johnson’s Greens and savages, 
which, on the 6th of August, sprang upon Her- 
kimer at the wild ravine of Oriskany, eight miles 
from the fort. The surprised settlers fought 
desperately, disposing themselves in circles 
among the trees. Herkimer fell, mortally 
wounded, early in the action; Col. Cox was 
killed, but Capt. Gardinier maintained manfully 
the contest, which was heightened by a thun- 
der storm. Mutual hatred existed between the 
settlers and the Greens, mostly Mohawk refu- 
gees, and they mingled furiously with close 
stabs of the knife and throttling hands. At 
length the whole enemy broke and fled, the In- 
dians under their shrill retreat whoops, leaving 
the Americans masters of the field. The latter 
lost however a fourth of their number, exclusive 
of wounded and prisoners. 

The enemy alse suffered severely, Johnson's 
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Greens and the Indians particularly so; the 
Oneidas losing so many of their best warriors 
that the tradition of Oriskany was wailed years 
after at their feasts and dances. 

During the action, Col, Willett with two hun- 
dred men and a small cannon with a force of fifty 
to protect it, made a sally from the fort upon Sir 
John Johnson, his main body of Royal Greens 
and a body of Indians; drove Johnson and his 
men into St. Leger’s camp, and the Indians into 
the forest; capturing wagon loads of spoil and 
several British standards, without the loss of a 
man. 

St. Leger still continuing to press the fort, Col. 
Willett and Lieut. Stockwell threaded the ene- 
my’s lines during a night of wild tempest, and, 
reaching, on the 13th of August, Gen. Schuyler 
at Stillwater, implored assistance for the fort. 

Schuyler, having heard of the battle of Oris- 
kany and the situation of the fort, had already 
on the 11th, dispatched Gen. Learned with eight 
hundred men to its assistance. But when Wil- 
lett arrived, Gen. Arnold having volunteered, 
Schuyler sent the latter, on the 15th, forward 
to take the chief command of the dispatched 
forces. Arnold, from Fort Dayton, forwarded a 
Tory who had been taken prisoner (Honyost 
Schuyler, a nephew of Gen. Herkimer), spared 
from death on condition that he should spread 
in St. Leger’s camp tidings of the advance with 
great exaggeration of the force. Honyost, aided 
by a friendly Oneida, did so, with much shrewd- 
ness. The story told with such effect upon the 
besiegers, already dispirited by their loss at 
Oriskany and the protracted defence, that al- 
though immediately before, the gallant Ganse- 
voort saw St. Leger’s parallels within one hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the fort, threatening de- 
struction, the 22d of August shone upon his 
sylvan works free of enemies, and reposing in 
the usual quiet of the woods, with St. Leger’s 
abandoned tents, camp equipage, and even his 
guns pointing harmless from their embrasures 
in confusion around it.* 

Let us now retrace our steps to Burgoyne. 

On the 4th of July, three days after his ar- 
rival at Ticonderoga (the few American out- 
posts towards Lake George being driven off, and 
Phillips and Fraser on the 2d occupying Mount 
Hope, commanding the Lake George road), the 
warm stars of the summer night glanced upon 
his columns and batteries ascending the precipi- 
tous forests of Mount Defiance. The next morn- 
ing, the American sentry, from the battlements of 
Ticonderoga, beheld the mist wreathing from the 


* St. Leger even left his bombardier asleep in his 
bomb battery. He was as much afraid of his Indians 
as of Arnold. 
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forehead of the mount. A crimson. beams upon 
him deeper than the rosy morn. A second glance 
shows the summit blazing with British troops, 
their batteries frowning down upon the fort. De- 
fence was impossible, as the mount overlooked 
the works, and the moon of the same night tinged 
the masses of St. Clair streaming over the bridge 
to Mount Independence. Thence, with the garri- 
son of the fort cresting the latter, they pressed 
towards Castleton, the wild gleam of a burning 
dwelling fired by Col. Roche De Fermoy, com- 
mander at Fort Independence, mingling with the 
silver of the night, and displaying the retreating 
forces to Burgoyne from Mount Defiance. Fra- 
ser started on land in pursuit. Burgoyne cutting 
through the timber placed across the lake near 
the bridge, overtook, with his vessels and gun- 
boats, and destroyed the batteaux of St. Clair at 
Skenesborough. 

Arriving at Castleton, St. Clair, informed ho 
would be cut off at Skenesborough, diverged 
through the forests towards Fort Edward, still 
the headquarters of General Schuyler, and at 
length effected a junction with his commander. 
His rear-guard, under Col. Seth Warner,* a brave 
Vermont frontier soldier, and the equally brave 
Col. Francis, remained at Hubbarton where it 
was attacked on the 7th of July by the pursuing 
detachment under Fraser. 

Desperate courage wielded the swords of both 
Warner and Francis, but the fortune of war was 
smiling upon Fraser, who was reinforced by De 
Riedesel with his chasseurs at the moment he 
was breaking away under the furious charge of 
the Americans. The latter, one of their regi- 
ments, under Hale, having fled, were defeated 
with a loss of over three hundred in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, while the loss of the 
British was a little over one hundred and eighty. 
The heroic Francis fell, fighting to the last at the 
head of his men. 

From Skenesborough Burgoyne dispatched the 
9th British regiment, under Lt. Col. Hill and Ma- 
jor Forbes, to attack Fort Ann,the nearest Ameri- 
can post. Atthat little stockaded fort, Col. Pierse 
Long had been stationed by Gen. Schuyler with 
five hundred men, principally invalids and con- 
valescents of his army. The evening before the 
battle, Gen. Schuyler (apprised of the intended 
attack) visited the post and directed the officers 
and men to withstand the British troops, at all 
hazards, for one day, to enable him to transport 
from Fort George the American garrison with 
their artillery and stores in safety, which would 
not be the case, if Burgoyne arrived at Fort 
Edward before the garrison reached it. With 


* Col. Warner signalized himself by taking Crown 
Point from the British, on the 12th of May, 1775. 
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loud cheers, officers and men pledged themselves 
to follow his directions. 

The next morning (July 8th), Colonels Long 
and Hendrick Van Rensselaer marched out, with 
the men fit for duty, to a rocky defile three 
quarters of a mile from the fort, just wide 
enough to admit the passage of Wood Oreek and 
a pathway. At the southern end of the pass, 
about half past ten, they met the British troops, 
advancing spiritedly in close column. The Ame- 
ricans deployed into line, attacked the enemy in 
front with a heavy, well-directed fire; a large 
body of them crossed the creek and poured in a 
fire from a wood on the British left flank; re- 
crossed and attacked the enemy’s rear. To pre- 
vent being surrounded, the British posted them- 
selves on a high hill to their right. Immedi- 
ately the Americans made a vigorous attack, con- 
tinuing it for two hours, and would inevitably 
have forced the position, had they not, just as vic- 
tory was in their grasp, been obliged to give way 
from the failure of theirammunition. Col. Long 
retreated at night (the day being spent in the 
battle) to Fort Edward, firing however, his fort. 
Captain Montgomery, of the British regiment, 
who had been wounded in the action was left 
on the field. 

Col. Van Rensselaer, who was also badly 
wounded, and Montgomery (both having lain for 
hours during the action within twenty yards of 
each other), were borne on the same litter to 
Albany, when Col. Long retreated. 

Wood Creek, pointing its liquid finger towards 
the Hudson, was startled from its piles of fallen 
trees strewed in its bed by Schuyler, at the boats 
of Burgoyne (who left Skenesborough on the 
18th July), breaking through their passage. 
Days melted from the British commander, but 
at length he entered the forest towards Fort Ed- 
ward. The military road leading to it, however, 
presented every where bayonets of branches 
planted there also by Schuyler, and his path 
was slow and painful. Still he continued to 
advance. Pallid Fear crept through the woods 
at the continued tidings of his approach, desert- 
ing the cabins by the brooks and in the grassy 
openings, starting at the sound of the midnight 
wolf, deemin it the war-whoop of the savage, 
and the red light of the dawn scattered upon the 
trees the scarlet uniforms of the advancing foe. 

On marched Burgoyne, his disordered ranks 
reddening the leafy gloom; weapons glancing 
between the wood stems; the heavy cannon- 
wheels jolting over the broken road; war 
steeds trampling the underbrush; plumes and 
flags mingling with the foliage; ahd his heavy 
camp equipage, with all its paraphernalia of life, 
creeping ponderously in the rear.* 


* Gates himself has repeatedly asserted that if Bur- 
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Schuyler, unable with his force to retard 
this advance, retreated, on the 30th of July, 
from his fortified camp at Moses’ Creek (four 
miles below Fort Edward), southward to Sara- 
toga (now Schuylerville), leaving it on the 2d 
of August. He then continued to Stillwater 
(twelve miles below) reaching it on the 3d, 
and commenced intrenchments. On the 14th, 
however, he left, having received on the 7th 
tidings of Oriskany with much exaggeration of 
the American loss, determined on forming a 
camp lower down as more convenient for watch- 
ing St. Leger’s operations, and to be near his 
general hospital and depots at Albany. On the 
18th he reached, as his position, the Sprouts of 
the Mohawk, and took post on Van Schaick’s 
Island (that, Haver and Green’s Islands forming 
the fordable Sprouts, or four mouths of the 
above river joining the Hudson), with his left 
wing, composed of a brigade under Gen. Poor, 
resting at Loudon’s Ferry, on the south bank of 
the Mohawk, five miles above.* 

Burgoyne, onthe 29th of July, took possession 
of Fort Edward. On the same day a large em- 
barkation of stores, under the direction of Gen. 
Phillips, arrived at Fort George. The Americans 
had, on the 16th preceding, withdrawn their stores 
thenceto Fort Edward, and retreated themselves, 
after destroying the works, forming an advanced 
post towards Lake George: with about twelve 
hundred men somewhat farther advanced upon 
the road to Fort Ann. 

A body of American troops made a narrow 
escape, on the 29th, passing Fort Edward, on 
their way to Schuyler at Moses’ Creek, but one 
hour before the arrival of Burgoyne. 

Two days before his arrival occurred the tra- 
gedy of Miss McOrea. 

Jenny McCrea was the daughter of a Scotch 
Presbyterian clergyman, residing in New Jersey. 
At the time of her death she was dwelling with 
her brother, a few miles from Fort Edward. 
She was betrothed to David Jones, a loyalist 
lieutenant in Burgoyne’s army. On the 27th 
of July she was at the house of Mrs. MeNiel, a 
cousin of General Fraser. The house was sita- 
ated very near the fort. About midday two 
hundred Indians, belonging to the vanguard of 
Burgoyne, under Fraser, had a skirmish on a hill 
with a party of Americans, who fled to the fort. 
Six of the Indians entered Mrs. McNiel’s house, 
dragged her and Miss McCrea thence, rejoined 


goyne had returned to Ticonderoga, and advanced 
thence with afew light field pieces, he could have reach- 
ed Albany by the time he arrived at Fort Edward.— 
2 Gordon. 

* Schuyler parted with so much of his ammunition to 
Col. Long at Fort Ann, that he had no lead left, and 
the people of Albany stripped their windows to supply 


' him. 
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their main body, placed Miss McCrea on a horse, 
and urged Mrs. McNiel on foot up the hill, which 
was above and in view of the fort. 
cending the hill with Miss McCrea, one of the 
savages shot her from her horse, and another 
scalped her. At dawn of the next day, her body 
was found by men from the fort, with that of 
an American officer (Lieut. Van Vechten, killed 
in the skirmish of the preceding day), at the foot 
of the hill, against a fallen pine tree. Both 
bodies were buried beside a creek below Fort 
Edward. 

The Indians averred that Miss McCrea was 
shot, not by them, but by a fire against them of 
an American detachment from the fort, that fol- 
lowed in pursuit. Burgoyne threatened the 
culprit with death, but was prevented by policy 
from executing his threat. 

In 1826, the remains of Miss McCrea were 
taken from the bank of the creek, and deposited 
in the same grave with those of Mrs. MeNiel, in 
the rustic burial-ground of Fort Edward vjllage. 
There they now rest, marked by a slab of white 
marble, and mantled in summer with wild 
flowers. 

Lieutenant Jones removed to Canada, lived a 
melancholy man, and died there but a few years 
ago. 

The fate of his betrothed, constituting as it 
did, one of war’s sad romances, has been often 
told in song and story. 

Hitherto the sky of Burgoyne. had been smil- 
ing, but a dark cloud was now brooding under 
his horizon. 

On the 13th of August, he sent a foraging 
party of five hundred men, consisting of Germans, 
British, Canadians and loyalists, and one hun- 
dred Indians, under Lieutenant-Colonel Baum, 
toward Bennington. The Germans were of the 
best troops he possessed; the British were the 
select light corps of the army, chosen men from 
the regiments, noted for their courage, and 
commanded by Capt. Fraser, a distinguished 
oflicer. At this point of his path stood his first 
fate in the person of Stark*—the hero and 


* John Stark was a lieutenant in the corps of Ran- 
gers under Major Rogers, who, in the winter of 1757, 
passed from the head of Lake George to Ticonderoga, 
pesy on the ice, and partly with snow shoes on the 
yanks. He was with Lord Howe when Abercrombie’s 
flotilla, in the first days of July, 1758, swept up Lake 
George, and was present at the unsuccessful attack of 
the British commander, on the 8th of that month, upon 
Ticonderoga, then held by Montcalm. He was also 
with Wolfe at the capture of Quebec. 

Just after the battle of Lexington he was made colo- 
nel; was at Bunker Hill, Trenton, and Princeton. He 
then resigned his commission as brigadier-general, in- 
dignant at the elevation, by Congress, of junior officers, 
while he was passed over. At the battle of Benning- 
ton he was a brigadier, under commission of New 


While as- | 
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patriot—actor in many a perilous scene of the 
French war, and now glowing with indignant 
courage at the head of his New Hampshire mi- 
litia. The respective hosts, on the 16th of 
August, joined in conflict. From three o’clock 
of that lovely summer afternoon till twilight did 
the battle, divided into two scenes, rage along 
the fields and slopes of the little river Walloom- 
scoick, seven miles from Bennington, the two 
hours of the first scene being (as Stark observed 
in his dispatch), like a continuous thunderclap. 
Baum died, fighting at the head of his dragoons, 
and Stark, with his deadly volleys, but without 
a single cannon, swept the foe from their breast- 
works and batteries on the Walloomscoick 
heights. 

Reinforced by five hundred men under Col. 
Breyman, the foe resumed the conflict with fury, 
but reinforced in his turn by Warner, who, with 
his regiment from Bennington, attacked the 
enemy with great vigor, Stark at dusk planted 
his flag in victory. 

The loss of the enemy in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, was nine hundred and _ thirty-four, 
with four brass cannon, four ammunition wag- 
gons, and several hundred stand of arms. On 
the American side, the loss in killed and weund- 
ed, was about two hundred. 

When the tidings reached Burgoyne, a fearful 
shadow crept around him. Another rose from 
the direction of Fort Stanwix, tracing with black 
hand the defeat of St. Leger, until both stood 
mingled in his path like the spectre of Caesar 
darkening the soul of Brutus. Was there an- 
other Philippi for him ? 

His ear had long been bent for tidings of 
Howe’s promised codperation from the south, 
but nothing issued thence save the distant clang, 
and muffled tramp of an army he knew was there 
gathering, muttering to him like the roll of the 
cloud behind the mountain’s peak, Did it mut- 
ter destruction ? 

Day after day he lingered at Fort Edward, 
awaking the forest landscape only with the 
flourish of the reveille, and beat of the tattoo— 
with the scarlet banner of St. George he hal 
fondly hoped ere this to plant victoriously over 
the picturesque gables of Albany, streaming idly 
over the walls of the ruinous fortress. 

In the meanwhile, all was activity among the 
American troops. From the unceasing efforts 
of General Schuyler, the reaction from the first 
dread of Burgoyne’s approach, and the cheering 
effects of Bennington, the whole region, ex- 


Hampshire. After this battle, Congress, on the 4th 
October, 1777, again made him a brigadier-general, and 
in 1781 he was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Northern Department. He died in 1822, aged 94 
years, 
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tending even throughout New England, was 
aroused. 

Instead of stealthy Fear, Resolution now strode 
with stern brow and compressed lip, through the 
forests, taking down the musket and grasping 
the sword, thrilling with the spirit of the war- 
song : 


‘* Sweet for our country to die; 
Glory shall light us for aye— 

t never shall fade, 

away!” 


Glory t 
Never, no never, 


Reinforeements poured in from every quarter, 
and the soul of the army was kindled with stern 
desire to meet the foe. ss 

On the 19th of August, Major-General Horatio 
Gates, late adjutant-general of the United States 
army,took command in place of General Schuyler, 
who, from the adverse circumstances attending 
the advance of Burgoyne, had, without justice, 
become unpopular in New England. Schuyler 
yielded his sword promptly as a commander, but 
abated none of his efforts as a patriot for his 
country. 

Gates was joined on the 21st of August by 
two New York regiments, under Colonels Van 
Cortlandt and Livingston, and on the 23d, by 
Colonel Daniel Morgan, preceding a few days his 
rifle corps. This corps amounted to five hun- 
dred men, with Richard Butler, of Pennsylvania, 
as lieutenant-colonel, and Morris, of New Jer- 
sey, major. To this corps, which formed the 
elite of the army, were added two hundred and 
fifty chosen men, under the immediate com- 
mand of Major Dearborn. 

On the 8th of September, Gates left his beau- 
tiful island camp at the Sprouts of the Mohawk. 
The ancient echoes of the upward forests were 
again loosened to the heavy tramp—the voice of 
command—the ring of weapon—the careless 
laugh—the camp-fire song, and merry strains of 
military music, as the American host advanced 
towards the enemy. The gorges of the Green 
Mountains—the slopes of the Berkshire hills— 
the smooth fields of the Connecticut—the valley 
of the Mohawk, and the plantations of far away 
Virginia, had sent their sons to swell, as it 
marched, the army of their country. 

On the 9th, Gates reached Stillwater, where a 


line for intrenchments was traced, and one | 


thousand men put to work, but finding the posi- 
tion untenable, he continued to Bemis’ Heights, 
arriving on the 12th. Soon the levelled trees, 
brook hollows, and wooded dingles of that ro- 
mantic spot grew into fortifications. The 15th of 
September saw them completed. 

Breastworks crowned grassy knolls; the 
river-valley beheld trenches ploughed into its 
bosem; batteries curved along streams; walls 
skirted glades; log-embrasures stretched along 
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thickets, and cannon pointed from ledges; while, 
like a foamy sea, the tents of the army whiten- 
ed the rear. 

These defences were built under the direction 
of Thaddeus Kosciusko. How impressive the 
sight of that patriotic hero, bending over the 
redoubts and earthworks rising by his efforts to 
defend American liberty. Did he not receive 
there that inspiration which blazed forth on the 
field of Warsaw so valiantly yet so vainly, in 
the eternal battle which Freedom wages against 
Oppression ? 

While Burgoyne was inactive at Fort Edward, 
Major-General Benjamin Lincoln, of Massachu- 
setts, with a large detachment, penetrated the 
forests in his rear, and sent forward a column 
under Col. Brown, who captured the British 
posts at Lake George, and possessed himself of 
Mounts Hope and Defiance. He also assaulted 
Ticonderoga, which was commanded by the 
British Brig. Gen. Powell, but after cannon- 
ading its massive walls for four days, he aban- 
doned the siege. 

Roused by these events, Burgoyne, collecting 
provisions for thirty days, moved from Fort 
Edward with his whole army to Battenkill, at 
its confluence with the Hudson; crossed on the 
18th and 14th of September, the latter stream, 
by a bridge of boats, and on the 18th, advancing 
to within two miles of the American army, 
threw up his intrenchments. He was accom- 
panied by Major-Generals Phillips and De Riede- 
sel, and the latter’s Brigadier-Generals Specht 
and Gall; Brigadier-Generals Fraser and Hamil- 
ton; the Earl of Balcarras (his first service), 
commanding the light infantry; Col. Breyman 
leading the rifle corps; Major Ackland of the 
grenadiers; Lieutenant-Colonel Kingston, adju- 
tant-general; Captain Money, deputy quarter- 
master-general; Major Forbes; Captains Jones 
and Bloomfield, of the artillery ; Lord Petersham 
(afterward the Earl of Harrington), and Sir 
Francis Clarke (Burgoyne’s aids), with others 
less noted, and about five thousand men. 

General Gates had Major-General Benedict 
Arnold; Brigadier-Generals Poor, Learned, 
Nixon, Glover, Patterson; Colonels Morgan, 
Cook, Van Cortlandt, Henry and James Living- 
ston, Cilley, Scammel, Hale, Brooks, Butler, 
Bailey, Wesson, Jackson, Marshall; Majors Mor- 
ris, Dearborn, and Hull; Deputy Adjutant- 
General Wilkinson; Col. Morgan Lewis, deputy 
quartermaster-general, with others not so well- 
known, and about seven thousand men. 

Let us now survey the localities of the scene. 

On the north was, what is now Wilbur’s 
Basin, where Burgoyne was encamped. On 
the east was the Hudson with its narrow allu- 
vial flats. Westward from the flats, were the 
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river hills and an elevated plain, terminating 
in Bemis’ Heights. On the south was a large 
ravine. Through the plain, branching in various 
directions, ran Mill Creek, to the Hudson. 
Along its main channel, through about the mid- 
dle of the area, wasaravine. South of this was 
another ravine, and between the latter and the 
large ravine south, were the main American 
defences. The whole ground, except the flats, 
and several fields, including Freeman’s Farm 
(an oblong clearing north of the middle ravine, 
and a little above the centre of the whole area), 
was a dense forest. 

The defences consisted of a line of breast- 
works along the brow of the hills, towards the 
river, about three fourths of a mile in extent, 
with a strong battery at each extremity and one 
near the centre, so as to command the flats. 
From the foot of the hills, crossing the flats to 
the Hudson, was an intrenchment, with a bat- 
tery on the margin of the water, guarding a 
tioating bridge, and, a little in advance, close to, 
and south of Mill Creek, were a breastwork and 
battery. On the 18th, Gates marched out 3,000 
strong to attack Burgoyne, but prudently de- 
sisted. He, however, drew up in full view of 


the British General, and remained so until dark. 
On the morning of the 19th of September, the 
following was the situation of the respective 


armies. 

Gen. Poor's brigade, consisting of three New 
Hampshire regiments under Cilley, Scammel 
and Hale ; two of New York, under Col. Philip 
Van Cortlandt and Lieut. Col. Henry Living- 
ston; Cook and Latimer’s Connecticut Militia ; 
Col. Morgan*, with his rifle corps, and the two 
hundred and fifty infantry under Dearborn, and 
composing the left wing of the American army, 
under the command of Gen. Benedict Arnold, 
rested on the heights, nearly a mile from the river; 
the centre, composed of Gen. Learned’s brigade, 
three Massachusetts regiments under Bailey, 
Wesson, and Jackson, and one of New York, 
under Col. James Livingston, occupied the 
high plain, while the main body, consisting prin- 
cipally, of Nixon, Patterson, and Glover's bri- 
gades, and commanded by Gates in person, com- 
posed the right wing, and extended across the 
river hills and flats. 

The left wing of the British, which included 
the immense train of artillery under Generals 
Phillips and De Riedesel, occupied the flats of 
the river; the centre and right wing, of which 
a majority were Germans, commanded by Bur- 
goyne in person, extended across the plain to 
the west, the grenadiers and light infantry, 


*It was Morgan’s custom to enter battle in the rear 
of his men, to see there were no cowards among them. 
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under Gen. Fraser and Col. Breyman, covering 
the position; while at the flanks and in front, 
was a cloud of loyalists, Canadians, and Indians, 

At ten in the morning, the British army com- 
menced its movement towards the enemy in 
three divisions, the artillery under Phillips and 
De Riedesel moving down the river road, along 
the flats, Burgoyne with the centre passing 
westward along the stream, now forming Wil- 
bur’s Basin, and Fraser, more circuitously, in 
the same direction. 

Gates stood on the defensive; but at nvon, 
yielding to Arnold’s solicitations, he sent out a 
detachment from the latter’s division, of rifle- 
men under Morgan, and infantry under Dear- 
born. Morgan meets a body of Indians and 
Canadians at the middle ravine, and routs them 
with a dash; but the foe, being reinforced by 
Major Forbes, drives him back, and his men be- 
come. scattered.* Left alone with two men, Mor- 
gan sounds his keen signal call, his men rally, he 
is seconded by Dearborn, and joined by Colonels 
Cilley, Brooks, Scammel, and Major Hull, and 
the contest is renewed until both parties retire 
within their respective lines. 

In the meanwhile, Burgoyne has reached 


* Captain Van Swearingham of the corps, a lieute- 
nant, and a score of privates were taken prisoners. The 
captain fell into the hands of the Indians, but was res- 
cued by Gen. Fraser's bat-man, (one who takes care of 
his officer’s horse), who took him before that officer. 
Fraser interrogated Van Swearingham concerning the 
American army, but obtained no answer farther than 
that it was. commanded by Generals Gates and Arnold. 
Fraser at last told him if he did not disclose the exact 
situation of the enemy, he would hang him up directly. 
Van Swearingham, with the most undaunted firmness 
replied, ‘* You may, if you please !’”’ Fraser, perceiving 
he could extract nothing from him, rode off, leaving 
him in the custody of Lieut. Dunbar of the artillery. 
He was shortly consigned by Dunbar (he having 
hastened to his guns to repel an attack) to Lieut. 
Anburey, another British officer, who ordered him 
placed among the rest of the prisoners, with directions 
not to be ill treated. 

Captain Van Swearingham, after Burgoyne’s surren- 
der, returned to Virginia, exerted himself to obtain the 
exchange of both Dunbar and Anburey, (both taken 
prisoners at the surrender), while they were also in 
Virginia. 

There is another instance recorded of the fidelity 
and courage of the Americans. During the passage of 
Burgoyne towards Fort Edward, in a skirmish of an 
American scouting party with some Indians of the 
British yr one of the former was wounded, and, un- 
able to walk, was brought by the latter on their backs, 
with care and attention, to Gen. Fraser. The prisoner 
would, however, give no answer to any question, and 
behaved in the most undaunted manner. He under- 
went an amputation, and was told to keep himself 
quiet or a locked-jaw would inevitably ensue. To this 
he replied with great firmness, ‘‘ Then I shall have the 
pleasure of dying in a good cause, that of gaining inde- 
pendence to the American Colonies.’’ Such was his 
restless disposition, however, that he died the next 
morning, regretted and admired even by his enemies. 
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Freeman’s Farm, while Fraser, moving south to 
turn the left flank of the Americans, and Arnold, 
hovering north to cut off Fraser from the main 
body, meet unexpectedly, owing to the forest 
and broken ground westward of the farm, and 
a desperate conflict ensues. Both parties are re- 
inforced, Arnold by four regiments, and Fraser 
by a regiment and bodies of light infantry and 
riflemen; but Gen. Phillips appears on the scene 
with his artillery, and the Americans, outnum- 
bered, retire. 

At three o’clock there came a- pause in the 
contlict. In front of both armies is Freeman’s 
Farm, sloping to the east and south, containing 
twelve or fifteen acres. The British are at the 
north among open pines, the Americans at the 
south in dense forest. At length, after a dis- 
charge of artillery from the British, the Ameri- 
cans see their red lines in motion. Down the 
slope, and across the clearing they come, the 
Americans silent at their posts ; they fire a vol- 
ley, and with levelled bayonet charge. Then, with 
a volley in return, out spring the Americans. 
Back they press the foe—back across the clear- 
ing ;—the British rally—back in turn they force 
the Americans, who rally in return. For three 
hours, thus back and forth swung the awful pen- 
dulum of slanghter. There rose the hoarse shout 
of the Hessian, and the ringing hurrah of the 
British soldier. There echoed the war cries of 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, of New 
York, Connecticut, and Virginia. British cannon 
are captured and recaptured—their wheels sink 
in piles of dead. Captain Jones of the Royal 
Artillery, and thirty-six out of his forty-eight 
men, lie slain around them ; down sinks the sun ; 
the twilight darkens, but although the main con- 
test ceases, the night sparkles with detached 
contests. Two Massachusetts regiments, under 
Marshall and Brooks, contend with the foe, one 
with the grenadiers and infantry, the former 
discovered by their caps, and the other with the 
riflemen of Breyman, discerned by their gleam- 
ing match cases, until at last the Americans 
retire within their intrenchments, and the foe 
rests on his arms upon the field. 

In this action the British numbered three 
thousand, the Americans two thousand five 
hundred. The loss on the British side, in killed 
wounded and prisoners, was about five hun- 
dred, and the Americans a little over three hun- 
dred. 

The troops engaged were, on the British side, 
five regiments belonging to the brigades of 
Hamilton and Fraser, a body of grenadiers, the 
riflemen of Breyman, together with loyalists and 
Indians. On the American side were the rifle- 
men and infantry under Morgan and Dearborn ; 
three Massachusetts, and three New Hampshire 
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regiments, two of New York, and one of Con- 
necticut. 

A striking instance of the darkness in which 
men move is presented this very night, in the 
quarters of the two commanders. 

Burgoyne is brooding over his repulse, fear- 
ful that Gates should attack him before he could 
mature farther his plans, and concentrate his 
energies, 

Gates, in his quarters, has discovered that his 
ammunition is nearly exhausted, and is dreading 
lest Burgoyne should renew his attack when the 
morning comes. 

The dawn lifted its brow heavy with clouds, 
as if mourning over the scene of yesterday. The 
American sentinel, as the wan light glanced 
over the piled dead, and scattered accoutre- 
ments of the field, saw however, no marshalling 
of the British hosts for battle. They soon fell 
back to their camp on the hills, and the day 
passed in comparative quiet, both armies bury- 
ing their dead. Another succeeded, until it be- 
came evident that Burgoyne did not intend a 
present renewal of the contest. Many of the 
Indians, Canadians. and loyalists deserted him, 
while about 150 Iroquois joined Gates the day 
after the battle. 

The respective forces employed themselves in 
enlarging their defences, with continued skir- 
mishing between detached parties. 

In the meanwhile a quarrel had ensued be- 
tween Gates and Arnold, which resulted in the 
former assuming the command of the latter’s 
division, depriving him of any command whatso- 
ever. On the 29th Sept., Gen. Lincoln, with 
two thousand New England troops, joined Gates, 
and the latter gave him the command of the 
right wing, which, until his quarrel with 
Arnold, he had himself held. 

All this time the American army were contin- 
ually receiving ammunition, food, and reinforce- 
ments, while Burgoyne saw his melting. He was, 
moreover tortured with anxiety for tidings from 
home, but all the messages he sent were inter- 
cepted by Gates. Once only he received a let- 
ter in cypher from Sir Henry Clinton, written 
on the 10th Sept. at New York, stating that the 
latter should attack the American posts at the 
Highlands, on the 20th, as a diversion in his 
favor. Time passed on, and he heard no more 
of the codperation. 

Fronting each other, within cannon shot, the 
two armies remained. The roll of the British 
outpost drum was borne to the American ranks ; 
the sunset gun of the Americans echoed among 
the intrenchments of the British. The Ameri- 
can picket guard saw, from the sheltering 
thicket, the war-dance of his Indian enemies; 
the red-coated vidette beheld, from his hill-sta- 
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tion, the blue platoons of his foe, wheeling 
within their defences. 

Gates extended his breastworks westward, to 
the Heights, and southward, to the large ravine, 
and fortified an area at the northwest angle, 
naming it Fort Neilson. South of the fort was 
a battery, and west an abattis, and in front of 
the whole camp was a wooded ravine. 

Burgoyne’s intrenchments, from a point north- 
west of Freeman’s Farm, extended down on the 
west of the Farm, turning eastwardly, parallel 
with and to the north of the middle ravine, to 
the river hills; then along the hills northwardly, 
with four redoubts, two below and two above 
Wilbur’s Basin, the northernmost being the 
“ Great Redoubt.” At the northwest point was 
the camp of Lord Balcarris, and northwest of 
that, connected by redoubts and an abattis, were 
the breastworks of the Hessians, formed of rails 
piled horizontally, between perpendicular pick- 
ets, in a horse-shoe shape, with a redoubt at the 
northern termination. Another intrenchment 
crossed the tlats to the river. 

On passed the time till the 7th of October. 
His resources diminishing, as observed, while 
those of Gates were steadily increasing, Bur- 
goyne reso!ved, once more, to cast, on that day, 
tue gauntlet of battle, 

Leaving Generals Hamilton and Specht to 
guard his intrenchments on the plain, and 
General Gall those near the river, Burgoyne 
advanced, with Fraser, Phillips, and De Rie- 
desel, fifteen hundred men, and ten pieces of 
cannon, to a wheat field, about three quar- 
ters of a mile northwest of the American left. 
Between him and Gates was the middle ravine, 
and another south, with American pickets sta- 
tioned along the former. 

Shortly after Burgoyne had formed his ranks, 
a party of Indians and Canadians attacked the 
above pickets, and aided by grenadiers, drove 
them forward, advancing close to the American 
breastworks, near Fort Neilson. Charged by 
Morgan atthe head of riflemen and infantry, 
the party retreated to the British line which 
was preparing for action, 

Two o’clock had now come, and Burgoyne 
had marshalled his forces, On the left were the 
grenadiers and artillery under Majors Ackland 
and Williams, with the middle ravine in front; 
British and German troops under Phillips | 
and De Riedesel, composed the centre; on the | 
extreme right, were the light infantry under | 
Lord Balcarris, while a corps of five hundred | 
men, destined for the American flank, were in 
advance of Balearris, under Gen. Fraser. 

To counteract Fraser, Morgan, at the head of | 
fifteen hundred riflemen and other troops, moved | 
toward the right of the enemy, while Gen, Poor, 


| 





| Morgan’s rifle corps. 
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with a brigade of New York and New Hamp- 
shire troops, and part of Learned’s brigade, 
marched toward the British left. 

Up the slope, against the grenadiers and artil- 
lery, press in silence the brigade of Poor. The 
artillery crashes upon them with grape-shot. 
Shouting, they bound forward, and with a quick 
fire, deploy to the right and left. The grena- 
diers wither under their volleys. They rush up 
to the muzzles of the cannon, they strike down 
the artillerymen among the cannon wheels ; the 
grenadiers force them back; again they rush 
forward, and back again are they driven. Five 
times a British cannon is taken and retaken; it 
is finally held by the Americans; Colonel Cilley 
leaps upon it with brandished sword and dedi- 
cates it to his country, wheels it upon the foe, 
and hurls its iron death, winged by their own 
ammunition, upon them. Again the contest 
prevails; Ackland falls wounded, and is borne 
by Captain Simpson to the rear; Williams is 
taken prisoner, and the enemy flee. 

In the meanwhile Morgan has dashed down 
upon Fraser, drives him back, and turns upon 
the British right flank. Dearborn rushes upon 
the enemy in front; they fly in confasion ; 
Balearris rallies them, and once more the contest 
is furidus. Arnold, acting as a volunteer, leaps 
upon his horse, and at the head of three regi- 
ments of Learned’s brigade charges again and 
again the British centre; it breaks, and the 
Germans flee in terror. 

Along the whole lines of both armies now the 
contest rages. Live streaks’of flame shoot in 
every direction amid the foliage, with the 
broad blaze of the artillery. Fraser falls mor- 
tally wounded beneath the rifle-ball of the Vir- 
ginian Murphy,* and a reinforcement of New 
York troops, under General Tenbroeck, enters 
the field. 

Onward now moves the Union flag of Ame- 
rica! 

‘* Who could then its way arrest 
Victory beaming from its breast!” 


In vain Burgoyne planted himself personally 
in its path. Onward it went, unsupported by 
cannon; on against musket-ball and grape- 


* Timothy Murphy was a Virginian, and belonged to 
He was a noted, marksman. 
Morgan told a few of his men, among whom was Mur- 
ohy, that he respected and admired General Fraser, 
ut it was necessary he should die, and directed them 
to do their duty. “Murphy took a postion in a tree, 
and within a few minutes after Morgan’s orders, shot 
Fraser. 

Murphy was in General Sullivan’s expedition against 
the Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas in 1779, and was 
engaged in the desperate border warfare of the Scho- 
harie Valley, where he subsequently settled. He died 


‘in 1818, 
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shot and bayonet; on over companies and bat- 


talions; on through regiments, spurning before it | 


grenadier and yager, with Phillips and De 
Riedesel vainly struggling; the double-crossed 
banner of St. George made redder with blood, 
reeling and reeling back. Onward still that 
Union flag, wafted by Patterson, and Glover, 
and Learned, and Brooks, and Tenbroeck, 
Arnold leading the way, and Morgan in his 
track; it drives Balcarris from his works; it 
drives Canadian and loyalist from redoubt and 
abattis, and turns upon the Hessians in their 
encampment. 
redoubt gallops Arnold. The Hessians fire their 
last volley, beneath which Arnold falls wounded, 
throw down their arms, and retreat, leaving, 
mortally wounded, their leader Breyman, Vainly 
Burgoyne strives to rally them; and amid the 
thickening twilight the Union flag waves its 
stripes and crosses in triumph over the broken 
and exposed camp of the British commander. 

At midnight General Lincoln, with his divi- 
sion (which had not been engaged in the action), 
took possession of the field. Before dawn, 
Burgoyne retreated a mile upward, leaving his 
camp to the Americans, who entered it the next 
morning, their flags flying and drums beat- 
ing. 
On thé night of that day, the vanguard start- 
ing at nine under De Riedesel, and the rear 
under Phillips. At eleven Burgoyne was in full 
retreat towards the north, leaving, from neces- 
sity, his sick and wounded, who were, however, 
en protected by Gates with his light 

orse. 

The loss to the British in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners was about seven hundred, includ- 
ing officers. The most prominent of those killed, 
except Fraser and Breyman. was Sir Francis 
Clarke, aid to General Burgoyne. 

The American loss was about one hundred 
and fifty, the only commissioned officer receiv- 
ing a wound being General Arnold. 

On the same morning the Americans took 
possession of the enemy’s camp, the brave 
Fraser expired with the sigh of “Oh fatal 
ambition!” often on his lips. What contrast to 
the prayers of faith and hope uttered by the 
patriot Herkimer dying for his country! 

In the Great Redoubt,” on the summit of 
the hill, in the wild light of a stormy sunset, 


attended by all the generals and other officers | 


not under specific duty, with the British chap- 


lain of the artillery, Mr. Brudenell, reciting | 
brokenly, “I am the resurrection and the life,” | 
the remains of the gallant Scotchman were con- | 
signed to their native earth, under a cannonad- | 


ing, at first from the American general, Wins- 


Through the sallyport of the | 
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| grand toll of the minute gun fired by him in 
honor of the brave. 

Through drenching rains and over miry roads 
the British ranks streamed dispiritedly on, Bur- 
goyne—his brow blasted with the flame of 
freedom—lingering and struggling along be- 
neath that banner he had so triumphantly 
unfurled to the southern breeze, but which 
now was stooping to the northern winds that 
wailed around it with nothing but despair. 

Following on his footsteps (both armies de- 
layed much by reason of the rain) pressed Gates, 
continually receiving reinforcements as he went. 
The smoky cloud that rose from the last battle- 
field had been the rallying signal to the country 
round. The hunter had seen its black plume 
from the plain of the Healing Waters, the settler 
from the mountains of the Lake of Islands, the 
boatman from the bends of the Battenkill, and 
where foams the waterfall of the Great Spirit ; 
it had been seen in the far away cabin of the 
grassy glade, and the hut nested in the leafy 
hill; and throngs poured forth to jgjn the bright- 
ened standard of the free. 

During this period—immediately after the 








battle of the 7th, along the line of the retreat, 
and through the scenes to the surrender— 
woman’s fortitude and sympathy were beauti- 
fully illustrated by the Baroness de Riedesel. 

The wife of the Brunswick general, show- 
ed, by her devotion to the wounded and the 
afflicted, and her courage under severe trials 
and privations, the noblest traits of womanhood. 

She hovered, an angel of mercy, over the 
couch of the suffering and dying; where she 
appeared pain hushed its cry, and gratitude 
showered its blessings; her hand wiped from 
the brow the death dew, her voice soothed the 
parting spirit. 

In her room, comforted by her attentions, 
died Fraser; she sympathized with Lady Har- 
riet Ackland in her anguish; in the squalid 
cellar where she had taken refuge with her 
three children from the American cannon balls, 
which crashed through her dwelling, she sus- 
tained her courage. 

It was after the battle of the 7th also, that 
Lady Harriet Ackland displayed the tender 
heroism which has embalmed her name. Her 
husband, the British major, lay wounded in the 
American hands. With a letter from Burgoyne 
she embarked on the 9th, in an open boat upon 
the Hudson, attended by the chaplain, Mr. Bru- 
denell, her maid, and her husband’s valet, who 
had been wounded on the 7th while searching 
for his master, and, amid frowning darkness, 
rainy blasts, and flying spray, sought and found, 
with the aid of Major Dearborn, the suffering 


low, by mistake, but soon changed to the deep, | couch of her husband. 
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Still Burgoyne passed on, until, in sullen 
despair, he checked his retreat upon the 
morning of the 10th, on the north bank of 
Fish Creek, in the now village of Schuylerville, 
ten miles from Bemis’ Heights, and threw up 
his intrenchments after giving to the flames 
General Schuyler’s mansion by the falls of the 
beautiful creek. 

At four in the afternoon of the same day, 
Gates arrived in the south borders of the creek, 
in hearing of the British music, and also erected 
his fortifications. 

Here Burgoyne fully realized the net in which 
he was completely meshed. 

General Fellows, detached by Gates, occu- 
pied, with three thousand men, the east bank 
of the Hudson, extending to the ford of the 
Battenkill, along Burgoyne’s front. Fort Edward 
was in possession of Colonel Cochrane with two 
hundred Americans, and the American militia 
crowding to him; the woods to Lake Champlain 
were also swarming with Americans who had 
fortified the passes; there was an American 
camp, with artillery, in the heights between 
Fort Edward and Fort George; the roads and 
bridges were destroyed in every direction, and 
in rear, with an overwhelming force, was the 
victorious Gates. 

On the 11th of October, however, an inci- 
dent occurred which might have proved fatal to 
the American army. Hearing that Burgoyne 
had moved towards Fort Edward, leaving a 
small rear-guard to defend his camp, Gates, on 
the morning of that day, dispatched Morgau 
with his rifle corps, and Nixon and Glover with 
their brigades to attack the British camp, 
intending to follow and pursue Burgoyne’s 
retreat. 

There was a dense mist. Burgoyne, apprised 
of the determination of Gates (for the rumor of 
his retreat had originated in his sending a de- 
tachment to repair the roads and bridges and 
take possession of Fort Edward) had posted a 
strong guard to the north of Fish Creek, and 
concealed his troops in the thickets to the 
rear. 

Morgan, advancing at daybreak, was fired 
upon by a British picket guard. The brigades 
ot Patterson and Learned hastened to his sup- 
port. Nixon crossed the creek with his brigade, 
and Glover was about following, the whole 
American army having advanced to the heights 
at the creek, when a British soldier was seen 
crossing the stream. He proved a deserter, and 
disclosed the tidings of Burgoyne’s stratagem. 
Nixon was recalled; the mist clearing away, 
showed, posted on the heights, the British army, 
which opened a cannonade upon the rear of 
the retreating brigade. 
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The situation of the respective armies was 
now as follows: 

Burgoyne’s defences were upon the heights 
north of Fish Creek, extending over half a mile 
in the rear; and in front of him was the 
Hudson. 

Gates occupied the heights south of the creek, 
with Morgan and his riflemen in the rear of 
Burgoyne, and the detachment of Fellows, as 
observed, over the river, to the east and north- 
east of the American army. 

At last, enveloped as he was in the American 
toil, on the 13th of October, in a tent through 
which darted the American bullets, a cannon 
ball hissing across the table at which the coun- 
cil sat, Burgoyne summoned a council of war, 
which decided to surrender. 

Articles of capitulation were agreed upon by 
the respective generals, and only the signatures 
remained, 

Let us now for a moment take up another 
thread necessary to our narrative. 

Perched among the pine-trees of the high- 
lands were Forts Clinton and Montgomery, with 
small American garrisons. They had long re- 
mained there in quiet; but on the 5th of 
October, sterner than a thunder-storm among 
those pine-trees was the attack of Sir Henry 
Clinton on his long-promised codperating way 
to Burgoyne. Although gallantly defended by 
the two American Clintons, George and James 
(the former governor of New York, com- 
manding at Fort Montgomery, and the latter at 
Fort Clinton); both forts yielded at last, to 
superior force, and the British flotilla, under 
command of Sir James Wallace and General 
Vaughan, swept up the Hudson. 

A week, however, was wasted in burning and 
destroying, so that only three days before Bur- 
goyne capitulated, the British torch was kind- 
ling the little village of Esopus, leagues away 
from the surrender. 

On the evening of the 16th of October, just as 
he was to sign the articles of capitulation, Bur- 
goyne heard of the British advance. He accord- 
ingly delayed his signature until the morning of 
the 17th, when Gates, also apprised of Vaughan 
and Wallace’s approach, drew up in order of 
battle, and dispatched Col. Greaton with a 
peremptory message, that if Burgoyne did not 
forthwith sign the articles, he should open his 
fire upon him. With his five opposed to thir- 
teen thousand, Burgoyne could no longer hesi- 
tate; he affixed his signature. 

The three scenes of the last act which this 
great drama presents, then followed in rapid 
succession. 

On the north bank of Fish Creek, near the 
| British camp, was an open space in which Fort 
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Hardy, built during the French war, and traces | Massachussetts, Virginia) New York and Con- 
of which still exist, was situated. In this field, | necticut; all bowed to the dust in the trailing 
the whole British troops were to lay down their | of that haughty standard, which, burnished by 


arms in token of their submission. 

At the appointed time, witnessed only by 
Adjutant-General Wilkinson, for Gates, with 
honorable magnanimity, had ordered his army 
into their camp, marched from their quarters in 
two divisions the British host, deposited their 
artillery, and by companies piled their weapons 
on the field of Fort Hardy. The dull clank of 
those smiting arms—how like a knell to his soar- 
ing hopes must it have sounded to the ear of 
Burgoyne! 

Then came this drama’s second and most im- 
posing scene : 

In two parallel lines are drawn the American 
troops; general officers in their blue and buff, 
with glittering accoutrements ; captains of com- 
panies erect on their feet, and field officers on 
their caparisoned steeds; privates in their blue 
and red, with white, red-tipped feathers; in- 
fantry musket to shoulder ; artillery with naked 
swords and their pointed cannon; with the wav- 
ing flags of regiments, and clustered drums; 
every brow reared as if waiting an approaching 
event. 

At length in the distance, crimson and green 
masses are seen moving. Nearer, with measured 
action, they come, and glittering in front, the 
stars and stripes newly created, and now for the 
first time unfurled. 

Nearer and nearer, with heavy tramp, but no 
weapon displayed, come the hosts of England. 

Borne by two mounted officers, those stars 
and stripes, joyfully waving to the quick, ring- 
ing tones of that national air which always 
thrills the heart of our Republic, enter the head 
of the American lines, followed by the con- 
quered ranks: the British first; the Irish grena- 
dier, with his bearskin cap and laced shoulder ; 
the Scotch fusileer in his red and blue, and the 
English Royal artilleryman in his blue and red ; 
scarred veterans whose eyes had gleamed tri- 
umphantly in the battle-fields of Germany, and 
who had covered the vineyards of Portugal with 
purple from Spanish veins, but all now dejected, 
sullen; the Germans next; the Hesse yager, 
with his enormous canteen and heavy brass orna- 
ments, the Brunswick dragoon, with his massive 
plumed helmet, conveying the animals of the 
American woods they had domesticated, leading 
the awkward bear, and followed by the graceful 
deer, squalid, emaciated, torn from their nest- 
ling hamlets and pleasant meadows, to engage in 
a strife for which they cared not. Down all went, 
British and German—down past Poor, and 
Learned, and Morgan, and Livingston, and Cook; 
down past the sons of New Hampshire and 





Marlborough, had so often flashed defeat in the 
eyes of the Fourteenth Louis—which had but 
lately soared like an eagle up the heights of 
Abraham, and borne on the death sighs of 
Wolfe, had hovered exultant over the dying 
Montcalm, but which now cowered and crept 
in the footsteps of those stars and stripes that, 
with peals of triumphal music, timed by thou- 
sands of rejoicing hearts, floated above it in token 
of victory. 

The last scene immediately followed. As the 
humiliated procession streamed past, Burgoyne, 
in his royal scarlet, and Gates in his plain repub- 
lican blue, appeared. Both faced to the front, 
and in full sight of both armies Burgoyne drew 
his sword, and resigned its hilt into the grasp 
of the American General. 

Down over the distant landscape, towards 
Stillwater, went the conquered host, escorted by 
New England troops, under General Bricketts, 
and the drama closed. Thus ended, in its im- 
mediate consequences, the battle of Saratoga. 

The number of prisoners surrendered was five 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-one; of 
whom two thousand four hundred and twelve 
were Germans, with a train of brass artillery 
consisting of forty-two guns, howitzers and mor- 
tars, and four thousand, six hundred and 
forty-seven muskets. Among the prisoners were 
six members of parliament. 

Gates pressed forward towards Albany to meet 
Vaughan. The latter, however, hearing of tho 
surrender, retreated to New York. 

Burgoyne was entertained at Albany, by 
General Schuyler;* returned to England in 
1778, on his parole, defended our nation in the 


* Gen. De Riedesel and the baroness were also the 
guests of Gen. Schuyler. The baroness accompanied 
her husband (who went with the conquered troops), to 
Boston and Cambridge, thence to Virginia, New York 
city, and Canada, where (the general having been ex- 
changed, together with General Phillips, and their re- 
spective aids-de-camp, the rest of the surrendered army. 
still remaining prisoners), they embarked for home, 
reaching Brunswick in safety. 

General Phillips was sent on an expedition with Gen. 
Benedict Arnold, to Carolina, but died in June, 1781, of 
a fever, at Richmond, with the crash of the American 
attack, under Lafayette, in his ears as he died. Several 
bal!s went through the house, and one through an ad- 
joining room just as he was breathing his last, when he 
exclaimed ‘It is cruel; they will not let me die in 
peace.” 

Major Ackland and Lady Harriet returned to England ; 
the major entered Parliament, but was shot dead in a 
duel with Lieut. Lloyd, occasioned by his defend- 
ing American courage against the attacks of Lloyd. 
Lady Harriet afterward married Mr. Brudenell, the 
chaplain who officiated at Gen. Fraser’s funeral. 
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House of Commons, and was instrumental in 
effecting the subsequent peace. 

An inquiry was instituted into his conduct in 
the campaign, before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, where it was vindicated and sus- 
tained. In 1782 he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of his majesty’s forces in Ireland, and 
a member of the Privy Council of that country. 

He died in 1792, and was buried in the clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey. 

This battle is an important epoch in the 
world’s annals. 
tails as in its results. It was divided, as is seen, 
iato two parts, with an interim of seventeen days, 
connected by daily skirmishes; fought on the 
same ground and by the same combatants. Its 
wide spread action lay among the most splendid 
scenery of our state. It is touched with the 
deepest romance of fortitude, fidelity and death. 
The most desperate courage was displayed—con- 
summate military tactics were employed. Em- 
blematic of our Union, it combined various States 
into one sympathetic heartbeating with patriot- 
ism, and burning with courage. 

Its ulterior results were most momentous. 
The grand hope that arose from its field illumined 
our nation to its farthest bounds. So have we 


seen the rising sun dispel the mist and smite 
with splendor hill and valley. 


The blaze kindled the gloom of the Conti- 
nental Congress; it starred the brow of Wash- 
ington, bowed somewhat by Brandywine and 
Germantown: from many a homestead marched 
the yeoman—many a fireside sent its treasured 
boy and all was bright for freedom. 

The blaze—turned to a baleful meteor “ por- 
tending change ’—glared over the British Coun- 
cils. Chatham rolled the dying thunders of his 
eloquence against the war—Barre shot the keen 
shafts of his sarcasm against ministers, and 
Burke flashed the auroral splendors of his rhe- 
toric in their drooping eyes. 

In France, the grand light displayed Ameri- 
can Freedom, no longer feeble and tottering, 
but marching with proud step and uplifted wea- 
pons towards the wished for goal. She in- 
stantly acknowledged our Independence—rati- 
fied a Treaty of Alliance, and soon the sails of 
D’Estaing, bright with Saratoga’s orb, were 
wafting welcome aid to America. 

Higher rose that orb of hope—like Apollo’s 
lyre, whatever it touched it kindled into life. 
King’s Mountain leaped into triumphant ray, 
and the Cowpens sent on high its beacon flame— 
until, on the heights of Yorktown, victory wav- 
ing with taunting scorn the laurel before the 
eyes of Cornwallis, wreathed it, among cannon 
bursts of music and the shouts of hosts, around 
the brow of Washington. 
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is it demanding too much for this battle to say, 
that to it we owe, mainly, our Republic? Had it 
been lost, we might, in that gloomy crisis of our 
affairs, have been shortly subdued. .Or, if the con- 
test had been prolonged to a weary period, from 
concessions of England, or desponding yieldings 
of our own, what might not have occurred ? 
Our treasury was exhausted, our credit was 
prostrate, no nation had substantially recognized 
us, our armies in most instances had been de- 
feated, intestine foes swarmed, and the military 
prestige of England was overwhelming. But 
this battle, with one mighty arm, shook that pres- 
tige to the centre of the throne, and with the 
other, planted on a steadfast basis our totter- 
ing nation. And now behold that nation. In 
it the nineteenth century sees a Republic turn- 
ing into a splendid reality, the fancied fabric 
which at a far distant era shone in the divine 
dream of Plato. 

The same foam that sparkles among the dip- 
ping cedars of St. Anthony’s Falls, ripples be- 
neath the magnolia’s chalices in the bayous of 
Louisiana. 

The wind that hurls the snowdrifts in the 
winter mountains of Maine is soon melted into 
liquid fragrance over the summer flowers of 
Florida. 

The roaring of the Atlantic wave is our own 
stormy music, and, standing on the margin of her 
Pacific, our nation views, far off in that quiet sea, 
islands waving her flag and laughing in the light 
of her spreading civilization. 

And not only that, but her restless heart, 
hovering on the Equator, and turning from 
Orion and the Pleiades of the northern constella- 
tions, pierces with the eye of conquest into 
that hemisphere where beam the splendors of 
the Southern Cross and the starry shield of the 
Centaur. 

The most interesting incident connected with 
the Battle of Saratoga was the unfurling for the 
first time the stars and stripes at Burgoyne’s 
surrender. 

Bunker Hill was fought under a flag, red as 
the blood it let from British veins—but in June 
1777, the Continental Congress resolved ‘ That 
the flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white, and that the 
Union be thirteen stars white on a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.” This was 
made public in September following. Previous 
to this, our national banner was the Union 
flag, combining the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew, with thirteen stripes alternate red 
and white. 

The stars of the new flag represented the 
new constellation of States rising in the West; 
the idea taken from the constellation Lyra, 
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which, in the hands of Orpheus, signified har- 
mony. The blue of the field was taken from 
the edges of the Covenanters’ banner in Scot- 
land, significant also of the league and covenant 
of the United Colonies against oppression—in- 
cidentally involving the virtues of vigilance, per- 
severance and justice. The stars were disposed 
in a circle, symbolizing the perpetuity of the 
Union—the ring, like the circling serpent of the 
Egyptians, signifying eternity. The thirteen 
stripes showed, with the stars, the number of 
the United Colonies, and denoted the subordi- 
nation of the States to the Union as well as 
equality among themselves. The whole was a 
blending of the various flags previous to the 
Union flag, viz: the red flags of the army, and 
white ones of the floating batteries. The red 
color also, which in Roman days was the signal 
of defiance, denoted daring—and the white, 
purity. 

What eloquence do the stars and stripes 
breathe when their full significance is known! 
A new constellation ; Union, perpetuity ; a cove- 
nant against oppression ; justice, equality, subor- 
dination, courage and purity. 

And where now is not that banner known? 
Trophied with victories in war, and doubly tro- 
phied with victories of peace, it is respected 
throughout the earth as the Flag of the free. 


Success to the Flag of our nation, 

May its folds all around us be spread, 
It is blazoned with deeds of the valiant, 
And sacred with names of the dead! 
The stars are the symbol of Union; 

May they ever in unity wave! 
The white is the emblem of honor, 
The red is the blood of the brave. 


Success to the Flag of our nation, 
Let it sweep o’er the land and the sea! 

May it kindle new hope where it glitters 
In bosoms that long to be free. 

Let us keep its young glory unsullied, 
Sustain it on ocean and shore, 

Rear it high, a broad beacon of freedom 
To the world until Time is no more. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hisrorioat Soorery oF PENNSYLVANIA.— 
(Officers, vol. i. p. 81.) The monthly meeting 
was held on Monday, Dec. 14th, Hon. Henry D. 
Gilpin, presiding. 

Mr. Horatio G. Jones read a paper on the 
“ Rev. Ebenezer Kinnersley, and his discoveries 
and experiments in electricity.” 

Mr. Kinnersley was born in the city of Glou- 
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cester, England, 1711, came with his parents to 
America, 1714, and settled in Lower Dublin, 
near Philadelphia, In 1785, he joined the Bap- 
tist Church at Pennpack, and in 1748 was or- 
dained as a minister. 

In 1753 he was chosen chief Master of the 
English School at the College and Academy ot 
Philadelphia, and in 1755, was elected Professor 
of English and Oratory. 

He died July 4th, 1778, aged 67, and was bur- 
ried at Lower Dublin. He was a friend and 
associate of Dr. Franklin, and they together 
made numerous discoveries in electricity. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Jones’ essay, the 
Rey. Dr. Boardman addressed the Society at 
considerable length. It is apparent, he said, 
from the able and instructive paper to which we 
have just listened, that this Society regards it as 
one of its !ogitimate functions to see that justice 
is done te the historical personages of our own 
country «2d continent. It is an errand of this 
kind whicli led him to trespass upon the time 
and patience of the Society. Dr. Boardman 
then proceeded to descant upon the injustice 
done to Columbus by posterity, and suggested 
that the coins of the United States should bear 
the effigies of the great discoverer. 

J. R. Snowden, Esq., Director of the Mint, re- 
sponded to the eloquent remarks of Dr. Board- 
man, but dissented from his suggestion. We 
regret that our limits do not permit the inser- 
tion of a full report of this interesting discus- 
sion. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin Historica Soorery.—(Officers be- 
low.) The annual meeting of this Society was 
held at Madison, Jan. 1st, 1858, President Smith 
in the chair. The annual reports of the execu- 
tive committee, the treasurer, and librarian, 
were submitted. The treasurer reports the 
gross receipts of the Society during the past 
year to have been $1,677 89, and total expendi- 
tures $1,609 88. The additions to the library dur- 
ing the same period, were 1,024 volumes, nearly all 
of which may be regarded as works of the high- 
est value, and many of them of great rarity. 
The whole number of volumes now in the li- 
brary is 4,146, of which 257 are in folio, and 
405 in quarto. Beside these additions of books, 
portraits in oil of Dr. Kane and James G. Perci- 
val, and a painting of the Pecatonica battle-field, 
have been presented to the Society. 

The following is a list of the officers of the 
society elected at this meeting: 

President, Gen. Wm. R. Smith, Mineral Point. 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. James Duane Doty, of 
Menasha; I. A. Lapham, of Milwaukee; Gen. 
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A. G. Ellis, of Stevens Point; Hon. Morgan L. 
Martin, of Green Bay; Cyrus Woodman, of 
Mineral Point, and Rev. Alfred Brunson, of 
Prairie du Chien. Corresponding Secretary, 
Lyman ©. Draper; Recording Secretary, Dr. 
John W. Hunt; Librarian, Daniel 8. Durrie; 
Treasurer, Prof. O. M. Conover. 

Curators, Hon. L. J. Farwell, Hon. J. P. At- 
wood, Hon. D. J. Powers, Horace Rublee, 8. H. 
Carpenter, F. G. Tibbits, 8. G. Benedict, Dr. C. 
B. Chapman, Wm. Gennet, David Atwood, E. 
A. Calkins, Edward IIsley, 8. V. Shipman, Frank 
H. Firman, J. A. Ellis, H. D. B. Cutler. After 
the election, the society adjourned. 


TENNESSEE. 


TennessEE T[Histortoan Soorery.—(Officers, 
vol. i. p. 180.) This society met at the Capitol, in 
Nashville, on the 5th Jan. 1858, the President, 
A. W. Putnam, Esq., in the chair. 

President Putnam presented and read a valu- 
able paper in relation to the battle of King’s 
Mountain, which was received and ordered to 
be filed. The paper was accompanied by vari- 
ous MSS. and printed papers, throwing light 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Putnam presented an original letter from 
Col. John Donelson, and the last one he ever 
wrote to his family. Col. Donelson was the 
father of Mrs. Andrew Jackson. 

Also, an original letter from Mrs. Andrew 
Jackson, and believed to be the only letter in 
existence written by Mrs. Jackson. It was writ- 
ten in Florida, in 1821, and is addressed to her 
brother, Capt. Donelson. 

Also, an original letter from Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, written at Washington in 1829, and ad- 
dressed to Capt. John Donelson, Sr. 

The President presented a letter from Lord 
Brougham, of England, returning thanks to this 
— for his election as an honorary mem- 

er. 

Donations were then made, embracing a larger 
amount of valuable works, etc., than ever before 
presented at a single meeting of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were then proposed 
and elected honorary members, to wit: 

Washington Irving, Jared Sparks, Hon. 
George Robertson, B. A. Gould, Benjamin 
Pierce, Hon. Thos. H. Benton, Nathaniel B. 
Shurtleff, J. B. D. Debow, Freeman Hunt, 
George Ticknor, Joseph Gales, Spencer F. Baird, 
Luther 8. Cushing, Asa Gray, James D. Dana, 
Prof. 5. F. B. Morse, John William Draper, 
Evert A. Ducykinck, Hon. Peter Force, E. 
B. O. Callaghan, John R. Broadhead, Henry R. 
Schooleraft, Richard Hildreth, Joseph R. Inger- 
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soll, B. R. Curtis, Winthrop Sargent, John 
Lothrop Motley, Prof. John Torrey. 

These gentlemen were elected honorary mem- 
bers of the Historical Society of Tennessee, as a 
mark of the respect of the society for their emi- 
nent abilities, and great services towards the 
material and moral progress of our common 
country. 

The following resolution was unanimousl 
adopted, viz: . 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society be 
returned to each donor, by name, and that a let- 
ter of acknowledgment be sent to those at a dis- 
tance who have made contributions at the pre- 
sent meeting. 


CONNEOTIOUT. 


Connecticut Hisrorroat Socrery.—(Oflicers, 
vol. i. p. 285.) Regular meeting at Hartford, 
Jan. 5th. Hon. Henry Barnard, President, in 
the chair. After the transaction of the usual 
business, the president made an informal an- 
nouncement of the provision made by the will 
of the late David Watkinson, Esq., of Hartford, 
for forming alibrary of reference in connection 
with that of the Society and under the same di- 
rection. For this prrpose, and objects nearly 
connected with it, Mr. Watkinson made a be- 
quest of $100,000. The will (which covers nearly 
a hundred pages), is not yet printed, nor is the 
settlement of the estate so far advanced as to 
determine when or to what extent this fund will 
become available. The president was requested 
to communicate with the executors of the will, 
and to prepare suitable resolutions expressing 
the sentiments of the society respecting this 
munificent provision for a historical library. 

J. Hammond Trumbull, Esq., called the atten- 
tion of the meeting to an interesting discovery 
which he had recently made, in the manuscript 
department of the library. He had succeeded 
in deciphering a small volume, closely written 
in short hand, and finds it to contain a seri of 
notes of sermons preached at Windsor and Hart- 
ford, between April 19, 1638, and April 29, 
1641, in regular course, taken down by Mr. 
Henry Wolcott, of Windsor (who was afterwards 
one of the magistrates of the colony). These 
notes give the dates, texts and general outline 
of the sermons and lectures of the Rev. John 
Warham and Ephraim Huit, of Windsor, and of 
those delivered by Rev. Thomas Hooker and 
Samuel Stone, at Hartford, while Mr. Wolcott 
was there at the sessions of the general Court. 
They comprise the notes of what are doubtless 
the first and second Oonnecticut election ser- 
mons, preached by Mr. Hooker before the Gene- 
ral Court ; the first in May, 1838, before the for- 
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mation of the Constitution of 1638-9 ; the second, 
in April 1639, at the first election of Gov. 
Haynes, under that Constitution. Under date 
of June 1, 1638, Wm. Wolcott noted “the great 
earthquake, about 3 of the clock in the after- 
noon,” and a violent thunder storm which oc- 
curred about a fortnight before; and some other 
alusions to passing events occur in the course 
of the volume. The system of short hand made 
use of in this and other writings of Mr. Wolcott, 
was nearly that of Willis (1607), but the task 
of the decipherer was rendered peculiarly ditti- 
cult by the great number of arbitrary characters 
employed. 

O. J. Hoadly, Esq., read a letter from Wm. 
D’Antignac, Esq., of Augusta, Ga., addressed, 
nearly a year since, to the Governor of Connec- 
ticut, tendering to the State, the stone which 
formerly marked the grave of the Hon. Lyman 
Hall, a signer of the Declaration Independence, 
for Georgia, but a native of Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. The remains of Mr. Hall have been 
removed from the private burying ground, 
where they were first deposited (on the estate 
now owned by Mr. D’Antignac), to rest with 
those of his colleagues, Gwinnett and Walton, 
under the monument erected by the State of 
Georgia to the memory of the Signers. The 
original grave-stone lying unclaimed, Mr. D’An- 
tignac, to ensure its preservation, proposed its re- 
moval to Connecticut. Upon Gov. Minor’srecom- 
mendation, a committee was appointed by the 
Legislature, last spring, to receive this memorial 
and cause it to be erected in the cemetery at Wal- 
lingford. It has lately been received at Hart- 
ford, and is deposited temporarily in the hall ¢f 
the State House, whence it will be soon tran§- 
mitted to its ultimate destination. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Historioat Soorrry.—(Officers 
below.) This Society met in the City Hall at 
Trenton, on the 21st Jan.—the President, Hon. 
Joseph OC. Hornblower, in the chair. 

Mr. D. A. Hayes, the Recording Secretary, 
having read the minutes of the last meeting, the 
correspondence since May was submitted by the 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. A. Whitehead, 
comprising letters from the Historical Societies 
of Connecticut, Florida and Wisconsin; the Re- 
gents of the University of New York; American 
Philosophical Society, etc. 


Mr. Gifford’s letter related to the progress 
made by him in preparing the Biographical 
Sketch of Dr. Peter Wilson, announcing the col- 
lection of a large amount of materials, and the 
expectation of more, which he was desirous to 
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obtain before he should give to his work a per- 
manent shape. The matter already collected 
covered every period of the Doctor’s eventful 
life, and left no room to doubt the interesting 
character of the biography. 

The Librarian, Mr. Congar, reported the dona- 
tions since the last meeting. The total donations 
since May amount to 58 volumes, 108 pamphlets 
and 38 maps. The whole number of bound 
volumes belonging to the Society is now 2,181, 
and of pamphlets 8,069—exclusive of duplicates. 

As Treasurer, Mr. Congar reported the bal- 
ance in the Treasury to be $262 27, and only 
$59 27 of which were applicable to the general 
purposes of the Society. 

The Executive Committee presented their 
thirteenth annual report, in which, while they 
congratulated the Society upon the progress 
made in achieving the great object of the organ- 
ization, they commented upon the necessity for 
devising means whereby the treasury might be 
replenished, and the zealous codperation of the 
members be more effectually secured ; and at- 
tributing to the difficulty attending the gathering 
of a quorum of the Executive Committee, from 
the members of it being scattered over the State, 
much of whatever neglect of the interests of the 
Association might be apparent. Nothing had 
been done towards the erection of the fire proof 
building for the Society’s occupancy, nor had 
any change been made in the site secured for it ; 
and they drew attention to the recommendation 
made on a former occasion, that steps should 
be taken to procure from the English archives 
such statutes and journals of the Provincial and 
later Assemblies, as might be necessary to com- 
plete the set in the possession of the State. 

Rev. Dr. Murray, from the Committee on 
Publications, reported the issue since the last 
meeting of another number of the “ Proceed- 
ings,” containing the operations of the Society 
from September, 1826, to the present time, with 
much valuable additional matter; and that the 
fifth volume of the “Collections,” containing 
the Analytical Index to the Colonial Documents, 
was about being put to press. 

Several members, previously nominated, were 
elected on the recommendation of the nominat- 
ing committee, and new nominations received. 

The chair appointed Messrs R. 8. Field, P 8. 
Duryee and W. L. Dayton a committee to nowi- 
nate officers for the ensuing year, and named the 
following 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1858: 

On Publications—Rev. Dr. Murray, R.S. Field, 
W. A. Whitehead, Dr. 8. H. Pennington, and 
Henry W. Green. 

On Purchases—W. A, Whitehead, Dr. Isaac 
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§. Mulford, 8. Alofsen, Samuel H. Congar, and 
Rev. Dr. Davidson. 

On Statistics—Dr. Lewis Condict, J. P. Brad- 
ley, John Rodgers, Dr. Stephen Congar, and Dr. 
L. A. Smith. 

On Nominations—David A. Hayes, Peter §. 
Duryee, President McLean. 

Committee on Fire Proof Building—Hon. D. 
S. Gregory, P. 8. Duryee, R. 8: Field, W. P. 
Robeson, John Chadwick, Cortlandt Parker, 
Jacob D. Vermilye. 

The Committee appointed to nominate officers 
subsequently reported the following, who were 
thereupon duly elected for the ensuing year. 

President—Joseph O. Hornblower, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents—James Parker, Wm. A. Duer, 
LL.D., Wm. L. Dayton, LL.D. 

Corresponding Secretary—Wm. A. Whitehead. 

Recording Secretary—David A. Hayes. 





Treasurer and Librarian—Samuel H. Congar. 
Executive Committee—Archer Gifford, Rev. | 
Nicholas Murray, D.D., Dudley S. Gregory, | 
Henry W. Green, Wm. P. Robeson, Richard 5. | 
Field, Rev. R. K. Rodgers, Wm. Pennington, | 
Peter S. Duryee. 

The special business being an amendment to 
the first by-law proposed at the last meeting by 
tev. R. K. Rodgers, was then taken up: the | 
purport of the amendment being to leave it 
optional with the Society to hold the annual 
meeting at Trenton or elsewhere. After a dis- | 
cussion in which the Rev. Dr. Murray, Hon. | 
Wm. L. Dayton, Judge Robeson, the President, | 
Messrs. Havens, Hammill, and Whitehead, par- 
tigipated, the subject, on motion of Dr. Murray, 
was indefinitely postponed. 

Pending this discussion, the Society adjourned | 
for dinner, and reassembling at 3 o’clock, 

Mr. C. C. Havens presented to the society a 
photographic copy of a print, contemporary with 
the event, representing the triumphal arch erect- | 
ed by the ladies of Trenton in honor of Wash- | 
ington on his passage through the place in April, | 
1789; and exhibited a photographic copy of the | 
original note (now in possession of a descend- 
ant of the lady who received it), which was 
written by Washington at the time. The note 
is as follows: 

“General Washington cannot leave this place | 
without expressing his acknowledgments to the 
Matrons and Yonng Ladies, who received him 
in so novel and grateful a manner at the Trium- | 
phal Arch in Trenton, for the exquisite sensa- | 
tions he experienced in that affecting moment. 
The astonishing contrast between his former and | 
actual situation at the same spot—the elegant 
taste with which it was adorned for the present 
occasion—and the innocent appearance of the 
white robed choir, who, met him with the gratu- 
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latory song, have made such an impression on 
his remembrance, as he assures them will never 
be effaced. 

“Trenton, April 21st., 1789.” 

Mr. Havens also made an oral statement of 
some facts which corroborated what he had pub- 
lished in a pamphlet form, relative to the impor- 
tance of the engagement which took place be- 
tween the Royal and Continental forces on the 
Assanpink, which had been in a great measure 
overlooked by historians. 

Mr. Whitehead read “A brief statement of 
the facts connected with the origin, practice and 
prohibition of Female Suffrage in New Jersey.” 

Rev. Dr. Hall, of Trenton, read some extracts 


from a historical paper, containing statements 
| referring to the plans for establishing at or near 


Trenton, the seat of the Federal Government, 
which had engaged the attention of the old 


| Congress, prior to its location on the Potomac; 


with other matter relating to the condition of 
the site of Trenton at an early period. 

Mr. Field, on rising to move a vote of thanks 
for the interesting items furnished by Dr. Hall, 
expressed his regret that the researches of the 
gentleman had not been prosecuted farther, so 
as to show by what means the location was fixed 
on the Potomac, and proceeded to give an inter- 
esting statement of the intrigues by which New 
England, to secure the assumption of its debt 
by the general government, was brought to con- 
sent to the transfer of the site to the place as 
selected by the South. Alexander Hamilton 


| being the chief prompter of the scheme in order 
|to insure the funding of the debt, which the 
South was unwilling to accede to unless some 
equivalent was granted, and Mr. Jefferson’s din- 
ner-table being the council board around which 
the plan was arranged. 


Mr. Whitehead called the attention of the 
Society to a paper which he was about to read, 
which had been prepared by the Hon. James 
Parker, which indisposition had prevented that 
gentleman from presenting in person. Although 
complete in itself, it would have been rendered 


| more valuable had the intentions of the vener- 
able author been carried out from the personal ex- 
| planations and illustrations, which his thorough 


acquaintance with the subject would have en- 


| abled him to give. 


Mr. Whitehead then read “ A brief History of 
the Boundary Disputes between New York and 
New Jersey,” and accompanied the reading with 


| some oral statements relative to the manner in 


which Staten Island had been absorbed by New 
York, and also of the nature of the dispute re- 
specting the northern boundary, exhibiting a 
map upon which the lands acquired by New 
York were delineated, and also, for the inspec- 
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tion of the members, a large collection of origi- 
nal manuscripts from his own library connected 
with the proceedings of the Commission, by 
which the northern boundary was settled, as it 
now is, in 1769. The paper of Mr. Parker at- 
tracted much attention, and on motion of Hon. 
Wm. L. Dayton, it was— 

“ Resolued—That the thanks of the Society be 
presented to the Hon. James Parker for his valu- 
able paper upon the subject of the Boundary 
Disputes with New York, and that he be re- 
quested to furnish the Society with such addi- 
tional details respecting the several Commissions 
as may be ir his possession.” 

Judge Dayton remarked, in substance, that 
the settlement of the northern boundary, which 
had been particularly explained by Mr. White- 
head, was a matter which had not only affected 
the relations of New York and New Jersey, but 
from its having made a great change in the posi- 
tion of the northwestern corner of the State, 
had necessarily affected the interests of both the 
eastern and western proprietors, and of those 
holding lands under them, as it necessarily 
occasioned a material change in the direction of 
the line dividing their respective lands. It was 


therefore a matter of great importance to a large 
number of landholders, and particularly to mem- 
bers of the bar, that all possible light should be 
thrown upon the proceedings of the commis- 


sioners settling the boundary, as well as upon 
subsequent and preceding events; and suggested 
to Mr. Whitehead the propriety of engaging in 
the required examination and collection of the 
various documents and authorities bearing upon 
the subject. 

Chief Justice Green in behalf of Miss Leake, 
presented copies of the correspondence between 
Colonel Mawhood of the British forces and Col. 
Hand of the American army, proposing to the 
latter to surrender, and each man to depart to 
his home, etc., dated in Salem county, in March, 
1778. 

The society then adjourned to meet in New- 
ark on the third Thursday of May next. 


MAINE. 


Mare Hisrorioat Soorery.—(Officers, vol. i. 
113.) A special meeting of the society was held 
at Augusta, January 27th; the President, Hon. 
William Willis, of Portland, presiding. 
business meeting, in the morning, the treasurer’s 
report was read, which exhibited a favorable 
state of the finances of the society, notwith- 
standing there have been published five octavo 
volumes of its transactions, at an expense of 
about $3,000. A committee on nominations 
was appointed to present, at the annual meet- 
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ing, the names of persons to fill vacancies occa- 
sioned by the death of Governor Parris, Judge 
Preble, and Solomon Thayer, Esq. The number 
of resident members was limited to seventy-five ; 
the present number is seventy-two. The report 
of the librarian, on the cabinet and library, 
showed the collections of the society, in this 
department, to be very valuable. They contain 
a series of medals, issued by the Government of 
the United States, from its establishment, to 
various persons for meritorious services, a col- 
lection of coins of early date, many manuscripts, 
pamphlets, newspapers, quite a collection of 
manuscript sermons of our divines in the last 
century, Smith, Deane, Coffin, of Buxton, etc., 
and many printed volumes and pamphlets of 
occasional discourses, and a large collection of 
printed volumes of early and modern date. 
There are, also, the original papers of Mr. Wil- 
liamson, collected for the preparation of his his- 
tory of Maine, the Pejepscot papers, relating to 
the title and settlements on the Androscoggin 
and Kennebec rivers, and many other docu- 
ments and works of rare and various interest. 

In the afternoon, a public meeting was held 
at the Court-house, attended by the Governor 
of the State, councillors, senators, and repre- 
sentatives; and among the members were Presi- 
dent Woods, of Bowdoin College, Mr. Gardiner, 
of Gardiner, Hon. Messrs. Frederick Allen and 
S. W. Bradbury, Rev. Dr. Tappan, and others. 
The President exhibited two original manuscript 
treaties made with the Eastern Indians, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in 1713 and 1714, bearing the 
original signatures of the Indians by their to- 
tems, or symbols, and attested by the principal 
gentlemen of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, present as commissioners or spectators. 
These have been loaned to the society by Fred- 
erick Kidder, Esq., of Boston, for publication in 
the next volume of the society’s collections, 
where they will appear with jac similes of the 
totems and signatures of witnesses. Mr. Kidder 
also furnished an Indian spelling book, pub- 
lished nearly thirty years ago, entirely in the 
Abenaqui language. These curious works were 
examined with much interest, and the thanks 
of the society were voted to Mr. Kidder for the 
use. of them. 

The President also exhibited a book belong- 


| ing to him, which had been the hand-book, or 
At the 


vade mecum of Father Ralle, the Jesuit mission- 
ary, during his long service of thirty-five years, 
1689 to 1724, among various tribes of Indians. 
The book was taken by the troops under Col. 
Westbrook, in their attack on the Indian village 
at Norridgewock, in 1721. Ralle and the In- 
dians, having notice of the approach of the 
assailants, made a hasty retreat, leaving their 
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papers and property behind them, The papers | 


and his strong box were seized, and were fortu- 


nately found to contain the valuable vocabulary | 


of the Abenaqui language, a manuscript quarto 


volume, now in the library of Harvard College, | 
and which has been given to the public by the 
learned John Pickering, in the memoirs of the | 


American Academy. The book exhibited was 


among the spoils; it is in Latin, published at| 
Leyden, in 1582, and is entitled, “‘ Aedulla the- | 


ologia moralis, facili perspicua methodo resol- 
vens casus conscientia.” It had a venerable ap- 
pearance, and bore the marks of frequent refer- 


ence; the leaves had been gilt edged, and the | 


binding of a substantial and handsome quality. 
The venerable father whose presence seemed to 


be revived in this cherished relic, was an able | 
Latin scholar, and conversed fluently in that} 


language: he also understood the language of 
several Indian nations, beside those of his own 


charge. The vocabulary so happily secured was | 


a benefaction to succeding times of great value; 
and this hand-book, now renewing our ac- 
quaintance with the ancient father of the 
church, and the benefactor of his beloved flock, 
and, we may add, bitter foe of the English, was 
examined with much interest. 


to historic fame. 

A paper was then read by the Rev. Rufus K. 
Sewall, of Wiscasset, on early Indian remains 
on the Sheepscot and Damariscotta rivers, de- 
scribing the great and mysterious beds of oyster 
and ¢lam shells, which existed long prior to 
English discoveries, and spoke especially of a 


scot river. 


by early voyagers. 


on this theory cf the location of Norumbega, 
and on the origin of the shell deposits. Mr. 
Sewall showed much research and a careful 
analysis of his facts. 

A paper was afterwards read by Hon. J. M. 
Bradbury, from the papers of the late venerable 


Henry Sewall, giving an account of the Sewall | 


family, and sketches of other early settlers on 
the Kennebec river; an interesting document. 
An adjourned meeting was held in the even- 
ing, well attended by gentlemen and ladies. 
After some introductory remarks by the presi- 
dent, urging attention to the subject of collect- 
ing and transmitting to the society records, 
documents, and other materials, illustrative of 
the history of the State, and showing what the 








| sentatives. 
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paper was read by the Rev. J. 8. ©. Abbott, 
drawn up by the Hon. Frederick Allen, a vete- 
ran leader of the Kennebec bar, giving sketches 
of the members of the Lincoln and Kennebee 
bars, from their origin to the present day. 
These were ably drawn and exceedingly inter- 
esting; they embrace the Cushings and Sulli- 
vans, before the revolution, and - Gardiner, 
Wilde, Bridge, Bond, Bailey, Rice, Lee, Orr, 
and others, afterwards, who held high rank in 
this honorable profession. The reading was 
interpersed with discussions and reminiscences 
of these and other members of the bar, which 
gave interest and animation to the meeting. 

The concluding paper was an address by Mr. 
Willis, the president, in which he traced the 
Scotch emigrations, at various times, to Ireland, 
with their causes, and thence to this country. 
He showed, particularly, how the population of 
Maine was constituted, the western part of the 
state being of the pure English stock, from the 
west of England, the eastern part pure French, 
for the first one hundred years, and the middle 


| part heterogeneous German-English, but mostly 


of the Scotch-Irish immigrations, commencing 


| in 1718 and continuing to the time of the revo- 
Mr. Willis gave | 
an account of the volume, and verified its title | 


lution. He also spoke of the various colonies 
of this latter race, that went to Pennsylvania 
and the Middle States, with a summary of the 


| origin, progress, and present state of Presbyte- 


rianism, of which the Scotch were sturdy repre- 
The address was listened to with 
much attention, and received great favor as 
communicating new and useful information. 


|The Scotch-Irish element was shown to have 
recent exploration of the remains of a large | 
Indian settlement, near the mouth of the Sheep- | 
He exhibited various articles taken | 
from the locality, and contended that, in this | 
region, was the ancient Norumbega, mentioned | 
At this point, an interest- | 
ing discussion took place among the members | 


entered much more largely into the basis of our 
population than was hitherto suspected. 

The meeting was a very successful one, and 
showed the Society to be full of activity and up 
to the standard of the times. The 5th volume 
of their Transactions, recently published, has 
received warm commendation for its able and 


| original articles, throwing much light on the 


early and latter history of the State. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisrorroat Socrery.—(Officers, 


No. 2, p. 55.) The regular monthly meeting 
was held at the society’s building, on Tuesday 
evening, February 2d. Hon. Luther Bradish, 
the President, in the chair. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. 

The reports of the various committees having 
been heard, a number of new members were 
elected and others nominated. 

The librarian acknowledged the receipt of 
“A Diary of a Prisoner in the Provoost Jail 


society has already done in this direction, a| during the Revolutionary War;” also, “The 
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Letter-book of Gerard Beekman.” The thanks 
of the society were voted to Mr. James B. Mur- 
rays for a valuable addition to the picture gal- 
ery. 

A resolution of respect to the memory of 
Crawford, the sculptor, was adopted, and invit- 
ing Professor George W. Greene to address the 
— upon his life and character, at an early 

ay. 

The paper of the evening, ‘‘ The Prison-ships 
of the Revolution,” was read by Hon. George 
Taylor. He gave an accurate and detailed ac- 
count of the sufferings endured by American 
prisoners in the prison-ships in New York and 
other harbors. 

Mr. O’Reilly moved a vote of thanks for the 
eloquent address, illustrating the sufferings of 
our countrymen. Mr. Strong seconded the mo- 
tion, with a few appropriate remarks, thanking 
the gentleman for his interesting paper. 

Dr. Bacon read a paper on the languages 
spoken in New York city. Eighty languages 
he said, are used in business and social inter- 
course among the inhabitants of this city. He 
gave an interesting account of each, showing 
its origin and character. More languages are 
spoken here than in any other city in the 
world. 

Thanks were voted to Dr. Bacon for his valu- 
able paper. 

Rey. Dr. Hawks offered a series of resolutions, 
requesting the Secretary of State, at Washing- 
ton, to use his influence for the continuation of 
the American Archives, prepared by Hon. Peter 
Force. 

Mr. O’Rielly moved an adoption of the reso- 
lutions, which was carried; and a committee of 
five, to be appointed by the chair, to wait upon 
the Secretary of State and present the same. 

Mr. Taylor said that Mr. Cass had already 
sent a letter to Congress upon the subject, and 
he thought the work would be soon resumed. 

The librarian presented a resolution, granting 
the use of the hall to Rembrandt Peale, Esq., 
on the evening of the 22d, and inviting him to 
deliver his lecture upon the “ Portraits of Wash- 
ington,” under the auspices of the society, which 
was adopted. The society then adjourned. 


Amerioan Ernnotocioat Soorery.---The re- 
gular meeting for December, 1857, was held in 
the Historical Society’s building, in this city, the 
President, Dr. Robinson, in the chair 


Mr. Figaniere (Portuguese Minister) presented | 


to the Society the Catalogue of Portuguese Ma- 
nuscripts in the British Museum (“Catalogo dos 
Manuscriptos Portugueses existentes em Museo 
Britanico, por Frederico F. de la Figaniere,”) 420 
pages, 12mo., compiled by his son, First Attaché 
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of the Portuguese Legation in London; pub- 
lished in London in 1854. The Recording Secre- 
tary read a notice of this work, from which we 
learn that it ‘bears honorable testimony to the 
diligence as well as the learning of the author.” 
Long and patient labor was devoted to the 
investigation of many manuscripts, which were 
almost illegible from bad orthography, or inju- 
ries suffered. Succinct and instructive accounts 
are given of the most important, with references 
to history, and suggestions and remarks. The 
preface contains a brief history of the British 
Museum, and the several libraries collected in it. 

The Treasurer (Mr. Cotheal), reported the 
receipt of the second number, volume fifth, of 
the Translations of the American Oriental So- 
ciety. It contains articles on the Nestorian 
Tablet of Singanfu (China), proving its genuine- 
ness ; on the Scriptures of the religion of Zoro- 
asteet; on the Sanscrit verbal accent, etc. 

A short notice was read of the Archeological 
Society of Athens (Greece). That association 
was founded May 10th (April 28th, O.S.,) 1837. 
It may be considered the successor of the 
Society of the “‘ Friends of the Muses,” which 
existed under the Turkish domination. Its pub- 
lications show that it has accomplished impor- 
tant labors, and made many interesting discove- 
ries. It is under the patronage of the govern- 
ment, and in co-operation with the Conservator 
of the National Museum, who has the custody of 
the numerous and valuable antiquities which it 
has brought to light. The object of the Archzo- 
logical Society, as expressed in its constitution, 
(“‘Organismos”), is “‘ to contribute to the disco- 
very, repair, and restoration of antiquities in 
Freece.” The annual meetings are held in the 
Acropolis, usually in the Parthenon. The annual 
reports, published in Greek and French, com- 
prise a history of the principal labors and results ; 
and the illustrated Monthly Magazine (Epheme- 
ris Archaiologiche), contains every year two or 
three hundred lithographic fac similes of inscrip- 
tions, &c., with transcripts and restorations, and 
many pages of descriptions and explanations in 
modern Greek, together with a series of learned 
and instructive essays on various appropriate 
topics, on which much light has been thrown by 
recent discoveries. These two publications were 
added by Mr. Folsom to his library during his 
visit to Athens. 

Mr. Pittakis, the learned and diligent secretary 
of the Archeologicai Society, has performed the 





chief part of the labor of publication, as his 
|name is subscribed to most of the written 
articles; but he has several able co-operators. 
| On the Acropolis of Athens, where the ground 
| appears to have been at length entirely ex- 
| eavated to the bottom of the deepest founda. 
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tions, everything before concealed in the rub- | 
bish has now been discovered and carefully exa- | 
mined.. Among the many interesting objects | 


there brought to light, are several portions of 
the frieze of the Parthenon, which are miss- 
ing among the Elgin marbles in the British 
Museum. Casts of that collection have been 
sent from the British Museum to the society in 
Athens. 


Among the numerous interesting subjects | 5 
| Tremont street, Boston. Samuel G. Drake, A.M., 


treated in that magazine, the November number 


of 1852 contains one of a peculiarly original cha- | 


racter, entitled “ Proofs that the present inhabit- 
ants of Greece are descendants of the ancient 
Greeks.” Here Mr. Pittakis gives us twenty 
quarto pages of quotations in closely printed 
matter, from various ancient Greek classical 
writers, with words or phrases in use at the pre- 
sent day, in idiomatical peculiarities so. strikingly 
correspondent as to afford evidence, irresist- 
ible it is thought, of uninterrupted hereditary 
tradition. Although every person conversant 
with modern Greek, must have observed re- 
markable cases of this nature, few foreigners, if 
any, could ever have carried discoveries in such 
a department so far; or could have been pre- 
pared to expect their existence in such num- 
bers. 

Among the interesting restorations made by 
the Athenian Society, is that of the ancient sun- 
dials on the eight sides of the celebrated Tower 
of the Winds, on the Acropolis. By the erection 
of gnomons, the sun now throws its shadows as 
formerly, and marks the hours according to 
their ancient system, by means of the curved 
lines engraved on the stone walls, whose design 
was so long a matter of conjecture, thus verify- 
ing an allusion of Varro to the object for which 
they were made. 

Yemains have also been discovered of the an- 
cient hydraulic time-piece, which was construct- 
ed near the Parthenon, the ruins of the channel 
and reservoir having been discovered by exca- 
vation. 

Mr Folsom stated cursorily that whilst at 
Athens, in 1855, he made inquiries respecting 
the supposed columns of the “Tower of the 
Winds,” which differ materially from the recog- 
nized orders of Grecian architecture, and copies 
of which are seen on many of our public build- 
ings. There are no such columns now remain- 
ing attached to the Tower of the Winds, and it 
is uncertain whether the fragments found near 
that structure ever belonged to it. These frag- 
ments are now seen collected with others within 
the inclosure on the summit of the Acropolis. 
Mr. Folsom observed two or three capitals of simi- 
lar columns at Patras (Greece), whicu it is sup- 
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posed once belonged to the temple of Ceres at 
that place (now replaced by a Greek church), 
mentioned by Pausanias. 


MASSAOHUSETTS. 


New Enetanp HisrorioaL AND GENEALOGI- 
cat Soorery.—(Officers, No. 2, p. 53). The 
Society met January 20, at their room, No. 5, 


President, made his inaugural address, After 
thanking the Society for the unsought honor 
which they had conferred upon him, he pro- 
ceeded to give a brief sketch of the Society. He 
congratulated his associates upon the large suc- 
cess which had attended their labors ; remarking 
that no association of this nature in our country 
had done more in the same space of time; and 
no one was more extensively known abroad. 
This latter fact, he said, is owing to the publica- 
tion of the “ Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter,” which is issued under its auspices. This 
work has spread the fame of the Society exten- 
sively in Europe. Englishmen had wondered that 
such a work could be sustained in the United 
States, when it is remembered that every similar 
attempt in England had failed. Mr. Drake 
adverted to the value of pamphlets and the 
importance of their preservation; their worth 
increasing with their age. 

Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee read an interesting 
Memoir of Fenelon, which enlisted the attention 
and the sensibilities of those who were so fortu- 
nate as to be present. He gave some weighty 
reasons for believing that Fenelon was never in 
America, as has been maintained. On motion 
of Dr. Barrows, the thanks of the Society were 
tendered to Mr. Bradlee, and he was requested 
to furnish a copy for preservation in the archives 
of the Society. 

Rev. Martin Moore read a valuable paper on 
Edward Winslow, one of the Puritans who came 
over in the “May Flower.” On motion, the 
thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Moore, 
and a copy of his paper was requested for pre- 
servation. 

Mr. Frederick Kidder exhibited an autograph 
letter of Edward Winslow, dated Marshfield, 
2nd August, 1644, relative to the claim of New 
England upon the settlement at Hartford, in 
which Mr. Winslow was disposed to concede 
something to the Dutch. 

Dr. Joseph Palmer read a brief obituary 
notice of Andrew F. Warner, of Cromwell, 
Conn., a resident member of the Society recently 
deceased. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 
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NOTES. 


Travets In Norta Amerioa: By THE Marquis 
DE OnAsTeLtux.—(vol. i. pp. 55-90.) The fol- 
lowing extract from the preface to “A View of 
the Causes and Consequences of the American 
Revolution, in Thirteen Discourses preached in 
North America, between the years 1763 and 
1775, by Jonathan Boucher, A.M,” (8vo. Lon- 
don, 1797,) may prove serviceable ‘in recalling 
attention to the original query, and at the same 
time, establish some grounds for supposing the 
Rev. Mr. Boucher—an able Church of England 
clergyman in Virginia and Maryland, and a 
staunch loyalist and refugee—to be the author of 
the anonymous pamphlet “ Remarks on the Tra- 
vels of the Marquis de Chastellux,” alluded to on 
page 90, vol. i., as the production “of no com- 
mon hand,” but of “a person well acquainted 
with America.” 

“T know not how far I may be permitted, 
with propriety, to reckon 2 vols. in 8vo. of 
‘Travels in North America in 1780, 1781, and 
1792,’ by the Marquis de Chastellux, as histori- 
cal and relating to the Revolution. Never was 
an author more fortunate in a translator; it ap- 
pears to have been the steady purpose of both 
author and translator to conciliate the regards 
of the people of America, not only by flattering 
them, but also by vilifying the people of Great 
Britain. In pursuing this purpose, their confi- 
dence in assertion is hardly more conspicuous 
than their want of candor; and, like infidels in 
general, their credulity in believing Americans 
possessed of every virtue, is as remarkable as 
their incredulity in disbelieving any testimonies 
in favor of Britons. Their shameless partiality, 
however, has defeated its own end; the book 
has now sunk into very general neglect, owing 
no doubt to its author’s having so very little ac- 
curate knowledge of the character, the circum- 
stances, or the politics of the people of whom 
it professes to give a faithful account.” 

W.8..P. 

Watertown, Mass. 


Before invading Connecticut, Gen. Tryon ad- 
dressed to Gen. Putnam and Parsons the follow- 
ing letter: 

‘* New York, June 18th, 1779. 

“Sr: By one of his majesty’s ships of war, 
which arrived here last night from Georgia, we 
have intelligence that the British forces were 
in possession of Fort Johnstone, near Charleston, 
the first of June. 
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“Surely it is time for rational Americans to 
wish for a reunion with the parent State, and 
to adopt such measures as will most speedily 
effect it. 

“T am your most humble obedient servant, 


“Wma. Tryon, Major-General. 
“ To Gen. Putnam, 
“* Or in his absence to Gen. Parsons.”’ 


The following caustic reply by Gen. Parsons 
closed the correspondence : 


“Camp, HiGHLANDs, September 7th, 1779. 

‘Sir: I should have paid an earlier attention 
to your polite letter of the 18th of June, had I 
not entertained some hope of a personal interview 
with you, in your descent upon the defenceless 
Towns of Connecticut, to execute your master’s 
vengeance upon the rebellious women and for- 
midable hosts of boys and girls, who were in- 
duced by your insidious proclamations to re- 
main in those hapless places, and who, if they 
had been suffered to continue in the enjoyment 
of that peace their age and sex entitled them to 
expect from civilized nations, you undoubtedly 
supposed would prove the scourge of Britain’s 
veteran troops, and pluck from you those laurels 
with which that fiery expedition so plentifully 
crowned you. But your sudden departure from 
Norwalk, and the particular attention you paid to 
your personal safety, when at that place, and 
the prudent resolution you took, to suffer the 
town of Stamford to escape the conflagration to 
which you had devoted Fairfield and Norwalk, 
prevented my wishes on that head. This will, 
I hope, sufficiently apologize for my delay in 
answering your last letter. By letters from 
France, we have intelligence that his Catholic 
Majesty declared war against Great Britain in 
June last ; that the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, amounting to more than sixty sail of 
the line, having formed a junction with twenty- 
five thousand land forces, are now meditating a 
blow on the British dominions in Europe; and 
that the grand fleet of Old England find it very 
inconvenient to venture far from their harbors. 
In the West Indies, Admiral Byron, having 
greatly suffered in a naval engagement, escaped, 
with his ships in a very shattered condition, to 
St. Christophers, and covered his fleet under the 
batteries on the shores, and has suffered himself 
to be insulted in the road of that island by the 
French Admiral; and Count de Estaing, after 
reducing the islands of St. Vincent and Grenada 
to the obedience of France, defeating and dis- 
abling the British fleet, has sailed for Hispaniola 
where it is expected he will be joined by the 
Spanish fleet in those seas, and attack Jamaica. 

“The storming your strong works at Stony 
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Point, and capturing the garrison, by our brave 
troops—the brilliant success of Gen. Sullivan 
against your faithful friends and allies, the 
savages—the surprise of Paulus Hook, by Major 
Lee—the flight of Gen. Provost from Carolina, 
and your shamefully shutting yourself up in 
New York, and the neighboring islands, are so 
fully within your knowledge, as scarcely to need 
repetition. 

“ Surely it is time for Britons to arouse from 
their delusive dreams of conquest, and pursue 
such systems of future conduct as will save their 
tottering empire from total destruction. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘*SamvuE. H. Parsons. 
‘To Mas. Gen. Tryon.” 





Tne 'First Coneress.—The biographer of the 
eminent patriot, Samuel Adams (in an article 
published in the American Quarterly Register, 
February 1841, p. 2), remarks that “ he origi- 
nated the suggestion of assembling the First 
Congress, which subsequently met at New York, 
‘an act which led, at a later period, to the Conti- 
nental Congress, to the Confederation, and that 
great chain of events connected with the War 
of Indepéndence.” Perhaps the biographer was 
not aware that among the manuscripts of Samuel 
Adams, in the possession of the Hon. Mr. Ban- 
croft, there is a letter addressed, March 3, 1773, 
to Samuel Adams, by Samuel Holden Parsons, 
of Connecticut (subsequently a major-general in 
the Revolutionary army), originating the sugges- 
tion above stated, the honor of which has been 
heretofore attributed toMr. Adams. It may not 
be uninteresting to some of your readers to pub- 
lish the letter. I therefore send you the follow- 
ing copy: 

“Sir: 

“When the spirit of patriotism seems expir- 
ing in America in general, it must afford a very 
sensible pleasure to the friends of American 
liberty to see the noble efforts of our Boston 
friends in the support of the rights of America, 
as well as their unshaken resolution in opposing 
any the least invasion of their charter privi- 
leges. I was called to my father’s on a very me- 
lancholy occasion, and designed to have seen you 
before my return, but some unforeseen difficulties 
prevented. I therefore take the liberty to propose 
to your consideration whether it would not be 
advisable in the present critical situation of the 
colonies, to revive an institution which had for- 
merly a very salutary effect—I mean an annual 
meeting of Commissioners from the colonies to 
consult on their general welfare. You may re- 
collect this took place about the year 1636, and 
was continued to 1684, between the united colo- 
MAG. VOL, IL 12 
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nies of New England. Although they had no 
decisive authority of themselves, yet here every- 
thing was concerted, which will be easily sug- 
gested to your mind, 

“If we were to take our connection with 
Great Britain into consideration, it would render 
the measure convenient, as at present our state 
of independence on one another is attended with 
very manifest inconvenience. I have time only 
to suggest the thoughts to you, who I know can 
improve more on the subject than is in my 
power, had I time. 

“The idea of inalienable allegiance to any 
Prince or State, is an idea to me inadmissible ; 
and I cannot see but that our ancestors, when 
they first landed in America, were as independ- 
ent of the crown or king of Great Britain, as 
if they never had been his subjects ; and the only 
rightful authority derived to him over this 
people, was by explicit covenant contained in the 
first charters. These are but broken hints of 
sentiments I wish I was at liberty more fully to 
explain. 

“T am, Sir, in haste, with esteem, 

[Subscribed] “Your most obedient servant, 


“ Sam’, H. Parsons. 
“ To Mr. SamueL Apams, 
in Boston. 
‘Forwarded by Mr. Howe.” 





A COINCIDENCE. 


“ The beating of thy pulse (when thou art well), 
Js just the tolling of thy Passing Bell :” 


“ Tis true, with shame and grief I yield. 
Thou, like the vann, first took’st the field, 
And gotten hast the victory, 

In this adventuring to dy, 
Before me, whose more years might crave 
A just precedence in the grave. 
But hark! my Pulse, like a soft Drum, 
Beats my approach, tells Thee I come ; 
And shows how e’er my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down by thee.” 
Henry Kine, 1657. 


—"' Our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches te the grave.”’ 
LONGFELLOW, 18—. 
MARBURY. 





I inclose the following for the H. M. 

C. ©. 

PETERSBURG, VA., Oct. 20th. 

In the library of the William and Mary Col- 
lege, there is a book containing the morning 
and evening prayer, litany, church catechism, 
family prayers, and several chapters of the Old 
and New Testament, translated into the Mo- 
haque (Mohawk) Indian language, by Lawrence 
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Claesse, interpreter to William Andrews, mis- 
sionary to the Indians, from the Honorable and 
Reverend the Society for the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts. “Ask of me and I will 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
session.” Psalm ii. 8. 

Printed by William Bradford, in New York. 

The following is a specimen: 

Rd—odereanayent ne Royaner. 

Songy waniha ne kawngyage tighsideron wa- 
saghna dogeaghtine. Sanayent fera iewe tag- 
serra eighmawan; Sin iyought karongyagough 
one oghuansiag. Niyatowighnifseroge taggwa- 
nadaranon daghsek nonwa: Neoni tondag wa- 
righ wiyoughston, Sinig ught oni Jakwadadeng- 
havyougsteani; Neoni toghsa daghgwasarineght 
dewaddat dennagevaghtongge nesane sedjada- 
quagsne hondighseroheanse, ikea sayanentseva 
ne naagh. Neoni ne kaeshatste, Neoni ne on- 
weseaghsak ne sini yeheinwe, Neoni sini yehin- 
we. Amen. 


Wasuineton.—The following, which I cull 
from my great-grandfather’s receipt-book, is 
not an uninteresting memorandum, in connec- 
tion with a note in H. M., p. 277. 

“Received, July 13th, 1767, of Michael Gratz, 
one Pound 2s. 6d. in full, for Dyeing a sute of 
Grogram cloaths. 

“Anpw. Gro. WASHINGTON. 

“ £1 Qe. 6d.” 

From the style of the writing, I should judge 
the bearer of this euphonious name had not at- 
tained the age of fourteen. 

MonxKBARNS. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Franxur.—As everything in relation to Dr. 
Franklin seems to be of interest to your readers, 
I transcribe the following from the originals in 
my possession : 

“In AssemBLy, Sept. 24th, 1756. 

(1.) “ This is to certify that Isaac Norris, Esq., 
Member of Assembly for the County of Phila., 
has attended, as Speaker of the said Assembly, 
133 days, at ten shillings per diem, for which 
there is due to him the sum of sixty-six Pounds 
Ten shillings. 

“ Signed by Order of the House, 
“We. Franky, Clk 
* of Assembly. 
“To Taos. Lzacn, &c.’’ 


On the reverse: 
“March 25th, 1757.—Reed. of Thos. Leach 
£62 7s. Od. in Part of this order. 
“Tsaac Norris.” 
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“ April 9th, 1757.—Recd. four pounds 3s. in 
full of the within order. 
“Tsaao Norris.” 


“In ASSEMBLY, Sept. 24th, 1756. 
(2.) “This is to certify that Benjamin Frank- 
lin has attended, as a Member of Assembly, for 
the City of Philadelphia, 108 days, at six shil- 
lings per diem, for which there is due to him 
the sum of thirty-two Pounds eight shillings, 
“Signed by Order of the House, 
“Tsaao Norris, 
“ Speaker. 
“To THe TREASURER OF THE COUNTY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, &c.”’ 


On the reverse: 

““Recd. of Mr. Leach, Thirty Pounds Four 
Shillings and tenpence, of the within ortler, for 
me. “B. FRankiin.” 

“Recd. the remainder. 

“TD, FRANKLIN.” 


No. 1 is entirely written by William Franklin ; 
No. 2 is printed and filled up by him. Each on 
a small piece of paper, just sufficient to contain 
the words. Mrs. Franklin, in the absence of 
her husband, receipts for him, the Assembly 
being compelled to pay the “wages” of its 
members by installments. 

Monxparns, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


QUERIES. 


Tne Dvoxrne Sroot.—The singular punish- 
ment of women in England for the too free use 
of the tongue, by immersing them in water 
through the instrumentality of an apparatus 
called the “ duching stool,” was early introduced 


into this country. Towns were required, in 
some instances, to provide themselves with this 
instrument, and women indicted and convicted 
of being “common scolds,” were taken to a 
neighboring pond or stream, and subjected to 
that ignominious but legal punishment. An 
instance is related as having taken place at 
Kingston-on-Thames, not a dozen miles from 
London, as late as 1738, of which the following 
description is given in the Universal Spectator : 

“Saturday, October 14,1788. Last week at 
the Quarter Sessions at Kingston-on-Thames, an 
elderly woman, notorious for her vociferation, 
was indicted for a common scold, and the facts 
alleged being fully proved, she was sentenced to 
receive the old punishment of being ducked, 
which was accordingly executed upon her in the 
Thames, by the proper officers, in a chair for 
that purpose preserved in the town; and, to 
prove the justice of the court’s sentence upon 
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her, on her return from the water side she fell 
upon one of her acquaintance, without provoca- 
tion, with tongue, tooth, and nail, and would, 
had not the officers interposed, have deserved a 
second punishment even before she was dry from 
the first.” 

A writer in the English “* Notes and Queries,” 
refers to a recent historical work on Liverpool, 
in which evidence will be found of the use of 
this mode of punishment in 1779, and perhaps 
still later, by the authority of the magistrates in 
that city. He adds that “ there is yet preserved 
in the parish church of Leominster, in Hereford- 
shire, a moveable ducking-stool (upon wheels) 
for women, and the last time that it was used 
was about seventy years ago,” ete. 

Mr. Brooke, the author of the work on the 
history of Liverpool, in a subsequent communi- 
cation to the “* Notes and Queries,” confirms the 
statement of the writer above mentioned, and 
adds, ‘* That barbarous and unfeeling punishment 
was inflicted in the old House of Correction in 
Liverpool, at least as lately as in 1779; and its 
constant infliction there is mentioned in ‘ How- 
ard’s Appendix to the State of the Prisons in 
England and Wales,’ p. 258.” 

The original name of the engine referred to 
seems to have been ecucking-stool, as the follow- 
ing lines from Hudibras indicate : 

‘* These mounted in a chair-curule, 
Which moderns call a eucking-stool, 
March proudly to the river side, 

And o’er the waves in triumph ride.’”’ 

Query—How long is it since this mode of 
punishment was dispensed with in this country ? 


Burra.o. 





Sirver Ming at Mount Preasant, N. Y.— 
In 1760, or thereabouts, a silver mine was dis- 
covered in the town of Mount Pleasant, West- 
chester County, New York. 

The mine was worked for some years with 
tolerable success. During the Revolution ope- 
rations were suspended, but were resumed at 
the close of the War. We are anxious to know 
the history of this ancient mine. 

Perhaps some antiquarian at Mount Pleasant 
can furnish the desired information. L. 





Wrru1am Aprvcouvrt.—Can any of the readers 
of the Historical Magazine furnish reliable infor- 
mation concerning William Adincourt, Rocham- 
beau’s Commissary-General in America from 
1780 to 1782? He was at the capture of Corn- 
wallis in the autumn of 1781; and I have the 
Impression that he remained in this country, 
and that two of his children, son and daughter, 


are yet living in the State of New York. What 
are the best sources of information in this coun- 
try concerning the military services of an 
officer of his rank in the French army in Ame- 
rica, at that time ? ae 


New Yorks, February, 1858. 





Traoy.—I wish to obtain some account of the 
first wife of Thomas Tracy, who emigrated from 
Gloucestershire, England, and, after a short stay 
at Salem, Mass., settled in Connecticut in 1637, 
where he died in 1685, aged 75. She was pro- 
bably the widow of Edward Mason, of Windsor 
or Wethersfield, Ct. She died before 1660. 

I suppose Thomas Tracy to have been a sol- 
dier in the Pequot War, but have not the proof. 
Is there any list or roll of Captain Trask’s Com- 
pany ? B. Ee 3s 


San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 4. 





Norvumpeca.—This is the name applied to a 
market, bank, etc., at Bangor, Maine, and is 
supposed to be an Indian designation of the 
country near the Penobscot River. Charlevoix, 
L’Escarbot, and other early writers make fre- 
quent use of it. Can any one give the Indian 
signification of the word? J. W. 

Bevrast, Maine. 





Town Historres.—The Historical Society of 
Addison County, Vt., is engaged in avery coin- 
mendable enterprise. Several years ago it 
appointed a historian for each town in the 
county. The result is that some six or seven 
town histories, with a general introduction, are 
now nearly or quite completed. These will 
probably be published together, as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit, as the first volume of the 
proposed histories. Would it not be well for 
other county societies to go and do likewise ? 

B. D. Ames. 


East Dorser, Vt. 





Unitep Srates Cent, 1814.—Did the United 
States cents coined in 1814 contain, as was sup- 
posed, a portion of gold, on account of which 
they were bought up at extravagant prices ? 

Are any cents for that year or the year 1815 
now in circulation ? B. D. A. 


Boston Warninea Strangers To LEAvE.— 
The following extract is from a volume enti- 
tled “The Stranger in America; containing 
observations made during a long residence in 
that country, on the Genius, Manners, and Cus- 


ron 
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toms of the people of the United States, &c., by 
Charles William Jansen, Esq., quarto, Lon- 
don, 1807.” ' 
The work itself was written in 1793. 
Speaking of Boston, Mr. Jansen says: “I was 
informed of a singular custom appertaining to 
the charter of this town, but it was not prac- 
tised upon me. It consists in a warning given 
to strangers to leave the place, and, after this 
ceremony, they are debarred from ever receiv- 
ing parochial relief.” 
Was there such a custom in Boston in 1793, 
and when was it abolished ? CHELMSFORD. 
PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 19, 1857. 


Wau IV.--We remember to have heard 
a somewhat romantic story of a pugilistic 
encounter between William the Fourth, styled 
the Naval King, then a young officer on board 
a British man-of-war, and one Lord, an Ameri- 
can prisoner in the same ship. 

The story goes that the royal sailor was 
worsted in the “‘ set to,” and to show his appre- 
ciation of the Yankee’s pluck, afterwards used 
his influence to procure his pardon. 

Can any of your correspondents give the ori- 
gin of this story, or any well authenticated facts 
in regard to the affair ? J. F. 


First Unirartan Cuvuron.—tThe “ First Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church, Philadelphia,” 
was founded in 1796. Is this the oldest Unita- 
rian congregation in the United States ? 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22, 1858. 


Cotzt Harsovr.—“ The meaning of this word, 
though applied to a great many localities, has 
never been satisfactorily explained. Pepys’s Di- 
ary, vol. i. p. 842. 

There is a place of this name in Hanover 
county, Va. ©. 0. 

PEererscurG, VA. 


Franxun Squarez, N. Y.—At page 48 of this 
volume of the Historical Magazine, Mr. B. R. 
Winthrop, in a letter to the Historical Society 
of Massachusetts, mentions the house of Walter 
Franklin, which formerly stood at the junction 
of Pearl and Cherry streets, New York, facing 
the open triangular space called Franklin square, 
and in the following paragraph writes. ‘‘ Doubly 
appropriate is the association of Franklin’s me- 
mory with a spot of ground over which falls the 
shadow of an edifice of gigantic proportions, of 
which the world can show no equal, dedicated 
to typographical art.” We have been told 
Franklin square (triangle), New York, was 
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named after Judge Walter Franklin, and not 
Benjamin Franklin, printer, philosopher, ete. 
Will some of your New York readers inform 
us if we have been correctly informed or not? 
T. H. B. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“Rev. Rufus Witmot Grisworp, D.D.”— 
Did he ever receive the degree, D.D.—if so, from 
what institution ? B. 

New Yor. 


Exzotion Sermon.— The | Necessity | of a 
well Experienced | Souldiery ; | or, a | Christian 
Common Wealth ought | to be well Instructed 
and Experienced | inthe military art. | Delivered 
in a Sermon,upon an Artillery | Election, June 
the 10th, 1675, | by J.R. | Psalm exli. 1—Bles- 
sed be the Lord my | strength, which teacheth 
my hands to warr, and my | fingers to fight. | 
Jer. xlviii. 10—Oursed be he that doth the work 

| of the Lord deceitfully, and cursed be he 
that | keepeth back his sword from blood. 
Cambridge, | printed by Samuel Green, 1679.” 


Who was “J. R.?” WuitMan. 


Lapy Aoxianp.—The heroic behavior of this 
lady at the battle of Saratoga is well known. It 
is said that she returned to England soon after 
the surrender of Burgoyne, and that after the 
death of her husband, Major Ackland,she married 
a clergyman named Brudenell, who was chaplain 
of an English regiment at Saratoga. When in 
England a few years since, I saw in the church- 
yard at Beckenham, Kent, a handsome slab in- 
scribed, “To the memory of Hannah Degraw, 
born at New York, 1748, erected” (says the in- 
scription) “ by Lady Ackland, in grateful remem- 
brance of thirty-six years’ services.” It is 
probable that this New York girl had entered 
the service of Lady Ackland soon after the battle 
of Saratoga, and accompanied her to England. 
Query—General Burgoyne, in his letter to Gen. 
Gates in behalf of Lady Ackland, describes her as 
“a lady of the first distinction of family rank and 
personal virtues,” etc. Of what family was Lady 
A. ?~As her husband seems to have had no other 
than a military title, it is probable that the title 
by which she is uniformly designated, was de- 
rived from her own family. F. 


REPLIES. 


Soorery ror Promotrne Reriaious Know- 
LEDGE AMONG THE GERMANS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
vol. ii, p. 21.—For information in regard to this 
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Society, its history, names of prominent mem- 
bers, etc., your correspondent P , is referred 
to the “Life of the Rev. Michael Schlatter, by 
the Rev. H. Harbaugh,” (Phila., 1857.) Mr. 
Schlatter was appointed superintendent, travel- 
ling visitor, and agent for the Society. Mr. 8. 
was the pastor of the German Reformed Church 
in Philadelphia, 

Puita., Feb. 9th, 1858. 





SENGA. 


Hotices of new Publications. 





Proceedings of the New York Historical Society, 
at the Dedication of the Library, Tuesday, 
November 8d, 1857. New York: printed for 
the Society, 1857. 8vo., pp. 27. 

New York during the last Half Century: A 
Discourse in commemoration of the Fifty-third 
Anniversary of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, and of the Dedication of their new 
edifice (November 17,1857). By John W. 
Francis, M.D., LL.D. Fastigia Rerum. New 
York: 1857. 8vo., pp. 232. 


The pamphlet of “ Proceedings” fills up an 
outline, which we have already given (Hist. Mag. 
I. p. 869), with the reports and addresses on the 
occasion. Of these the most noticable are the 
pregnant remarks of Mr. Bancroft on the histori- 
cal associations arising from the commercial 
position of New York, and the spirited illustra- 
tions of the value of the anecdotical and per- 
sonal collections of Historical Societies, by the 

tev. Dr. WirtrAm ADAMs. 

Dr. Francois’ Address is amine of antiquarian 
reminiscences, bringing to light, when within 
the period of his own experience, much valuable 
hitherto unwritten matter, always invigorated 
by a warm, genial personality. Dr. Francis is 
not one of the Dryasdust school; his taste is to 
brush off the,rust and revive the living men. 
There are many happy examples of this resur- 
rection of old city celebrities in the Discourse ; 
amongst others the portraits of John Pintard, 
Hugh Williamson, the historian of North Caro- 
lina, Egbert Benson, a former president of the 
Society; Dr. Nicholson Romayne, of medical 
tradition; and the universal Dr. Samuel L. Mit- 
chill. The old localities of New York—histo- 
rical, social, scientific, pass under review; the 
progress of the different religious denominations, 
with notices of their marked men, are presented 
with minuteness; the important phase of public 
opinion in New York under the influence of the 
excitement of the French Revolution, with its 
train of infidelity, the alarm and reaction in the 


minds of the clergy, some of the most influential 
of whom had been at the outset well disposed to 
the movement, afford the materials of an anima- 
ted sketch; the Theatre is treated of with con- 
siderable fullness, with animated whole lengths 
of George Frederick Cooke, Kean, Matthews, 
and Macready; there is an original account of 
the Italian Opera in New York, in its full 
bloom commencement with the Garcia troupe 
and the wonderful young lady, the daughter of 
that enterprising manager, who married a New 
York merchant, and became known to the world 
as Malibran, together with a tribute to the 
venerable inhabitant of New York, Lorenzo Da 
Ponte, the friend of Mozart and Metastasio; the 
Fine Arts, and the Press are cursorily handled 
with special notices of Medical and Philanthropic 
Institutions. All of this, of course, passed be- 
yond the opportunities of a single spoken ad- 
dress. Indeed, though two evenings were 
occupied with the delivery, the Doctor has wisely 
extended his reminiscences in print beyond that 
generous allowance. The whole is a welcome 
addition to the personal, historical and social 
literature of the country. 


Collections of the South Carolina Iistorical So- 
ciety. Vol. 1. Published by the 8. OC. Historical 
Society, Charleston, 8. C.: S. G. Courtenay 
& a Booksellers, 9 Broad street, 1857. Pp. 
807. 


This volume, the commencement of a proposed 
series of publications on the part of the South 
Carolina Historical Society, contains only four 
articles, but these are of sufficient interest and 
importance to give it a high character. The In- 
augural Address of Prof. Porcher, delivered on 
the anniversary of the Battle of Fort Moultrie, 
sets forth the objects of the Society, and closes 
with an eloquent notice of the battle, which 
gained such lasting distinction for the sons of 
Carolina. He adds: “ We are not here to cele- 
brate the day, nor shall I undertake the task of 
paying more than a passing tribute to the vir- 
tues of the heroic defenders of Fort Moultrie; 
but we have feli that this day, so rich in histori- 
cal associations of the purest and most elevated 
character, so peculiarly a great day in the an- 
nals of our country, is the day best adapted to 
be the annual festival of a society which dedi- 
cates itself to the illustration of her history.” 

The second article is a ‘ Narrative of the Cap- 
ture of Henry Laurens, of his confinement in the 
Tower of London, ete., 1780, 1781, 1782 ;” writ- 
ten by Mr. Laurens, and addressed to Dr. Frank- 
lin, pp. 50. This is accompanied by an Appendix 
of illustrative documents, which forms the next 
article in the volume. It is stated in the pre- 
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face, that the Society is indebted to the Laurens 
family for a large collection of manuscripts, 
pamphlets and miscellanies, embracing, besides 
the Tower narrative, and accompanying docu- 
ments, published in this volume, a complete set 
of the letter books of the distinguished patriot 
Henry Laurens, affording many original letters 
from Washington, Adams, Franklin, and Lafay- 
ette, D’Estaing, Burke, and others, together 
with a large private correspondence, all illustra- 
tive of the history of the times. These “will be 
published as soon as the funds of the Society 
will warrant the outlay.” 

The remaining article in this volume is en- 
titled, “ List and Abstract of Papers in the State 
Paper Office, London, relating to South Caro- 
lina; done under authority, for the Historical 
Society of South Carolina, 1857.” Pp. 220. The 
period comprised in the list extends from May 
10th, 1682, to September 25th, 1728. The con- 
tents of each document are indicated in a general 
manner, so that the historical student may form 
a pretty correct idea of their character and use- 
fulness for his purposes. With these indications, 
too, full copies of the documents can be procured 
through a proper agent in London, 

The next step will be to procure copies of all 
the documents indicated in this list ; but as this 
would require probably a larger expenditure of 
money than the Society would be able to meet, 
it will devolve on the State Legislature to pro- 
vide the means for this purpose, as has been 
done in similar cases by Georgia, Maryland, 
New York and Massachusetts. It may be con- 
fidently predicted that the Palmetto State will 
not yield to any other in a proper attention to 
her own archives, whether they are to be found 
at home, orin the State Paper Office in London. 
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Historical and Viterary Intelligence. 


It will be noticed by the readers of the Maga- | 


zine that the change made in the place of publi- 
cation has led to some other changes, among 
which may be reckoned this department of 
Historical and Literary Intelligence in place of 
a former one entitled, ‘ Retrospections, Literary 
and Antiquarian,” of which the usual and ap- 
propriate topics will hereafter be found under 
other heads. This department is intended to 
chronicle, in a familiar way, such subjects of 
current interest as may come within the scope 
of the Magazine, whether they be books, lec- 
tures, or any other matters bearing upon the 
literature of American history. <A daily journal 
is, indeed, the best reflex of the popular mind 
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showing its “form and pressure” from day to 
day, and what is called newspaper criticism 
serves to embody and preserve much that is of 
a fleeting character, passing from mouth to 
mouth (per ora hominum), and succeeded con- 
stantly by some new thing; but all this is 
eventually buried in those ponderous piles of 
accumulative years, to which the zealous anti- 
quary alone resorts. Herein consists the advan- 
tage of the monthly issue; neatly put up in 
covers, the magazine is a fit companion of the 
study or the drawing-room, and at the close of 
each volume it takes its place in good shape on 
the shelf of the library, to form a source of 
amusement or instruction for other months, it 
may be years. 

The present number opens with an interesting 
and valuable paper from the pen of the well- 
known and highly esteemed American poet, 
Atrrep B. Street, whose historical cantoes of 
“ Frontenac” do not yield to those of Scott in 
force and beauty of description. But it must be 
admitted that the space allowed to this paper is too 
great, and hereafter it will be necessary to bring 
similar favors within narrower limits, as more 
suited to the purposes of the Magazine. 

The proceedings of historical societies in 
various parts of the union, even in some of the 
most remote western States, will be regarded 
with interest, as exhibiting in these new com- 
munities a laudable effort to explore the past 
history of the country, and at the same time 
evincing a tone of intellectual cultivation not 
surpassed in the provincial cities and rural dis- 
tricts of France or England. 

Since the completion of* the spacious and 
beautiful edifice for the New York society, be- 
side the papers read at its monthly meetings, a 
course of lectures, still in progress, has assembled 
weekly what in theatrical parlance may be 
termed “full houses,” to listen to the eloquence 
of such speakers as Bernunr, Cnaprn, Hawks, 
and Curtis, thus providing for the members and 
their families, as well as others, an intellectual 
treat of no ordinary character. A friend has 
sent the following remarks on the subject of 
these lectures: 

“The course of lectures under the auspices 
of the Historical Society has not been confined 
to historical subjects. Few of them have been 
of the latter character. The Rev. Dr. Chapin 
has repeated a popular lecture on FRranxKuin, 
first delivered, we believe, in Boston, at the 
time of the inauguration of the Franklin statue— 
a graphic presentation of the picturesque points 
of FRANKLIN’s career. The Rev. Dr. Hawks 
spoke at length on Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, in a lecture entitled, “Ox~p America’s 
Message to Youna AmeErroa,” passing in re- 
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view the chief topics of the Address with im- 
portant illustrations on national Union, the 
separation of the country from Eneanp, the 
efforts at propagandism of REvVoLuTionary 
Franog, and other topics, 
tures has so far been pecuniarily successful.” 
It may be added, that the repetition of Dr. 


Hawks’s lecture was called for, and took place | 


at Niblo’s Theatre in the ensuing week, under 
the auspices of the society. 

The revolutionary period in the history of our 
country bids fair to be fully illustrated, judging 


from the number of books devoted to it con- | 


stantly issuing from the press, as well as the 
variety of documents exhumed, throwing more 
or less light upon the actors in its stirring scenes. 
It is not a little singular, however, that no good 
general history of the war has been produced, 
unless an exception be made in favor of the 
work of Dr. Botta, the Piedmontese historian, 
which was declared by John Adams to be “ the 


most classical and methodical, the most particu- | 
lar and circumstantial, the most entertaining | 


and interesting narration of the American War 
that he had seen;” and Jefferson predicted 
“ that it would become the common manual of 


lation of this work by Mr. Otis has rendered it 
familiar to the American people, and the great 
number of editions it has passed through, would 
seem to verify the prediction of Jefferson. 

In the meantime, however, two of our ripest 
historians, Banororr and Sparks, have sepa- 
rately undertaken to supply the desideratum of 


a complete history of that period, and the for- | 


mer in his general work had some time since 


the very threshold of the war. Dr. Sparks has 
ing his health, somewhat enfeebled, and pursu- 
ing his investigations in the foreign archives 
with reference to this subject; having already, 
as the editor of Washington’s writings, exam- 


ined in the most thorough and discriminating | 


manner all the great sources of information at 
home. 

Biography has also contributed copious illus- 
trations of the same important period in our 
annals. Irving, in his life of Washington, has 


been followed by Headley, Mrs. Kirkland, and | 
others, in depicting the services rendered by the | 
Father of his country, whose companions in | 
arms, the generals of the Revolution, have also | 


shared in supplying the materials of history. 


In this connection should be noticed the -“‘ Bro- | 


GRAPHICAL Essays” of Henry T. Tuckerman, a 
work of the greatest merit, presenting as studies 
of character highly discriminating views of 
men eminent in the various walks of life, 


The course of lec- | 
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| 

|amongst whom are Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
jton, De Witt Clinton, Gouverneur Morris, 
Daniel Boone, Roger Williams, etc. However 
| familiar the reader may be with the incidents in 
the lives of these representative men, he will 
find his estimate of their character improved by 
the perusal of this excellent and thoughtful 
work, 

Next to Washington, of all the revolutionary 
heroes and men of mark, stands Alexander 
Hamilton, whose great reputation, however, was 
acquired more after than during the war—more 
as a statesman than as asoldier. His precocious 
talents—his noble-minded and amiable character 
—the confidence, so well repaid, reposed in him 
by the commander-in-chief during so many 
years—and the solid as well as brilliant qualities 





displayed by him in the organization of the 
government, have given Hamitton a preéminent 
position in the history of his adopted country. 
His untimely fate, in the prime of life, when all 
eyes were turned upon him as the pupil, and 
worthy to be the successor, of Washington, 


| excited the liveliest regret and sorrow through- 


out the land. A great man was, indeed, fallen 


|in Israel, and by the hand of one believed by 
our revolutionary history.” The excellent trans- 


many to be but little better than an assassin. 
The public grief that broke forth on all sides 
evinced the deep sense of the loss sustained by 
his death, on the part of the community at large, 


| and a stigma attached henceforth to the charac- 


ter of his antagonist in the duello which he never 
survived, although there was nothing in the 
circumstances that led to it, or the manner in 
which it was conducted, to distinguish this case 


| from the ordinary appeals to private combat in 
reached the year 1774, where he still lingers on 


vindication of personal honor, so common at 


| that period, even at the north, where the prac- 
gone abroad for the double purpose of improv- | 


tice has since become quite obsolete. 

These reflections are suggested by several 
recent publications that have attracted much 
attention during the present season. Of these, 
the most prominent is Parton’s “ Life and Times 
of Aaron Burr,” a well-written and, to a certain 
extent, successful vindication of the character 
of its subject. As the author remarks, “ Aaron 
Burr has had hard measure at the hands of his 
countrymen.” His revolutionary services and 
the regret expressed by Washington on receiving 
his resignation after four years of active and 
efficient command, which had seriously impaired 
his health, have been forgotten, as well as his dis- 
tinguished position and great usefulness in the 
Senate, and as Vice-President of the United 
States, and the consideration he once enjoyed in 
his own State—all have been forgotten in the tra- 
gical issue of his duel with Hamilton. Some- 


| thing of the obloquy to which he was exposed 





may, indeed, be attributed to the delinquencies 
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in private life of which he’was justly accused ; 
but how many public men have suffered ship- 
wreck from such a cause?” The author remarks : 
“ His duel with Hamilton had the effect, finally, 
of rendering the practice of duelling entirely 
odious in the Northern States. That was a 
benefit. In suffering the consequences of that 
affair, he simply expiated the sins of his genera- 
tion, and the expiation fell, not unjustly, upon 
him. He ought to have known better, and, 
knowing better, he had the fortitude to bear the 
scofis of cowards. He was, upon the whole, I am 
inclined to think, a better man than Hamilton ; 
and it was well ordered, that by being the sur- 
vivor, he should have had the worst of the 
encounter,” p. 694. 

In the opinion here with some hesitation 
expressed by the author, as to the comparative 
merits of the two combatants, he will find few, 
if any, to agree with him. Like most biogra- 
phers, Mr. Parton shows great partiality for the 
hero of his work, and a decided inclination to 
vindicate him at the expense of others who had 
the good fortune to enjoy a fairer reputation. 
Another instance of this biographic propensity 
may be found in a life of Burr’s rival, also 
recently published, entitled “ The Life and 
Times of Alexander Hamilton, by Samuel M. 
Smucker, A.M.,” a copy of which lies before us. 
It is curious to compare this author’s opinion of 
Hamilton and Burr with that just noticed from 
the work of Parton. In speaking of the widow 
of Hamilton, Mr. Smucker states that “once only 
during the progress of her life was she afilicted 
with the sight of her husband’s murderer.” 

Yet this writer could find an apology for 
Hamilton in the affair of the duel, in that, as a 
man of honor and a soldier, he could not have 
declined it without doing violence to the ‘ public 
opinion” of that period; and whatever may be 
thought now on this subject, the survivor in 
such an affair, although the unfortunate cause of 
the death of his antagonist, was not then branded 
as a “murderer.” Again, Mr. Smucker, on the 
last page of his book, thus dismisses poor Burr : 

“ At length this aged curse of his country and 
disgrace of his race died at New York, on the 
14th of September, 1836, in the 81st year of his 
age. He survived his duel with General Hamil- 
ton more than thirty years; and during that 
long and cheerless interval he passed through 
scenes of trial, anxiety, and suffering which 
would have completely crushed any intellect not 
as powerful, and any heart not as adamantine as 
his own.” p. 400. 

The following communication relating to cer- 
tain charges against Burr, that have been much 
mooted recently in the New York journals, is 
from the pen of the venerable Judge Edwards, 
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for many years the highly esteemed justice of the 
United States District Court of this district : 


“ To the Editor of the Express: 

“Sir: It is with pleasure that I comply with 
your request. Some time during the year pre- 
ceding the death of Col. Burr, when on my way 
to visit him in company with my kinsman, the 
late Ogden E. Edwards, we were told that it 
was reported there were among his papers let- 
ters from reputable females which compromised 
their characters. We at once determined to 
mention to him what we had heard, and to say 
to him that if any such letters existed they should 
be destroyed. Upon our doing so he promptly 
said: ‘ There are no such letters—you may exa- 
mine my papers if you choose and satisfy your- 
selves ; but I tell you there are no such letters.” 
Not then doubting the truth of what he said— 
nor do I now—I never-mentioned the subject to 
him again, although I visited him almost daily 
during the residue of his life. Subsequently he 
requested me to take possession of his papers, 
but I did not do so. I never heard of the 
calumny again until after his death, when I saw 
it in print. 

‘“* He died near my residence on Staten Island, 
in September, 1836, where he went by my 
advice in the spring preceding. I visited him 
daily, and was with him the whole of the last 
two days and nights of his life. Every attention 
was paid to his comfort, and he had the best of 
medical advice from Doctor Harnden, formerly 
Health Officer, who assiduously attended him. 
At his own request Rev. Dr. Van Pelt visited 
him frequently and prayed with him. He con- 
templated his approaching departure with com- 
posure, and died in the full possession of his 
mind. I asked him where he wished to be 
buried. He replied, ‘In the sepulchre of my 
ancestors at Princeton.’ After his death I 
informed Professor Dod, of Princeton College, 
of this desire, and the suitable arrangements for 
his funeral were made by the Faculty. His 
remains were taken to the College Chapel, 
where an admirable sermon was preached by 
President Carnahan, and attended to the grave 
by the faculty and students, and by the inhabit- 
ants of the village, under escort of a military 
company. He was buried as he desired, ‘in the 
sepulchre of his ancestors,’ where lay his parents 
and grand-parents, Presidents Burr and Edwards, 
and their wives, who died within fifteen months 
of each other, just one hundred years ago, leav- 
ing him an orphan not three years of age. Such 
was the end of Aaron Burr. 

“Respectfully yours, 
““Oapen Epwarps. 

“ SraTen IsLanp, Jan. 29, 1858.”’ 





